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Contents, Editorial. 
ac Tg oe ECEMBER 23, 1788, Mr. Bentley, a Unitarian 
ieHaman Chiistnias 1378 minister of Salem, wrote to Mr. Freeman, the 
The Christmas Legend . 1379 Unitarian minister of King’s Chapel, saying 
The Garden School 1380 that he had been invited to assist at the or- 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. dination of Mr. John Murray, the Universalist, 
A Good Inheritance and a Challenging Task 1380 on Christmas Day. Among other questions Mr. 
CURRENT TOPICS . 1381 Bentley asks his classmate, Freeman, “What have I to 
BREVITIES . 1382 do with an anniversary against which I remonstrated 
last Sunday?’’ He does not give the ground of his 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. y ‘ & see 
Our Supply of Ministers 1382 remonstrance, but it may easily be inferred that this 
SORIGINAL AND SELECTED. was a bit of Puritan iconoclasm, of the kind from which 
Whe OOraina of. the Seasons, by Rev. Henry Hallam we are happily escaping. Christmas has passed through 
Saunderson . 1383 Many vicissitudes and at last is coming to recognition 
‘The Carpenter’s Son, by William Henry Lyon, D.D., 1384 as the festival of the family and of the humanities. 
He shall save his People, by Rev. Bradley Gilman . 1385 
eae ‘ ave of God, by Rev. Howard N. Brown 1387 a 
Paaeounteciy: Rational and _‘Effectual, by. Rey. ae? APPLETON CHAPEL i a the college yard of Harvard 
Edwin A. Rumball. . 1390 University is a queer little old church of no particular 
Life and Arithmetic . 1396 style architecturally, and quite inadequate to the needs 
Deserted Houses, by Esther B. Tiffany; G. Subba of Harvard University if the faculty and students should 
Rau, by Rev. J. T. Sunderland 5 a a lled hadvad i 4 Tete 1s 
The Great Adventure ; An Archeological Discovery, 1398 See ets asian nen ya Sa ee On ae Lbivgaats S 
Congregational Ministers of the Old Colony . . 1399 large enough to accommodate the four college classes in the 
Some Aspects of the Religious Philosophy at Rudolph days of compulsory attendance at morning prayers. The 
Eucken; Directors’ Report j 1400 writer sat in the last pew of the Chapel during the morn- 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 1386 ings of his Senior year, and during that time heard not 
THE PULPIT, a single Scripture reading or prayer. Since that time 
Christmas and Criticism, by Rev. Theodore D. Bacon 1388 attempts have been made to improve the acoustic prop- 
LITERATURE. erties of the building, but it still remains almost as 
es ete ¢ 1392 much of an anachronism as the little Holden Chapel which 
orm be 1393 stands in front of the college yard. By contrast with the 
THE Oe aha mater puis Uy Harriet ie eae Stadium and the Soldiers’ Field, with accommodations 
The Rag Doll’s Christmas fel oie for thirty-five thousand spectators at the games, with a 
POETRY. demand much exceeding the accommodations, one is led 
“My Cup Runneth Over,’’ by Charles Gordon Ames, 1383 to ask whether, by any happy chance, the religious needs 
A Christmas-tide Benediction, by Charlotte Porter 1384 of the University will ever require seating room for 
wueide Le Song, by Isabel F pos Seiwa al ee one-half the students enrolled in the college catalogue. 
Hail! Holy Morn! by Charles ie bk i I ad 
The Animals’ Christmas : 1394 F 
Follow Him... 1400 Dr. JAMES WALKER, the former president of Harvard 
SOCIAL AND PUBLIC emvaeri: sae College, was a wise old man, commonly known among 
ey the students as “Judicious James.’’ A Senior once called 
UNITARIAN SUNDA : : , 
ae —_ Beckonings = egret : upon the president and told him with utter frankness 
Directors’ Meeting ‘ ae that he was conscious of the possession of great ability 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. and knew that he was destined to make his mark. But 
Union Federation Meeting . 1401 he had called to ask advice. He wished in the shortest 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . time possible to bring his abilities to bear, so that he would 
401 waste notime. Dr. Walker reflected a moment and said, 
PLEASANTRIES. . + + + © » » 1404 “If you wish to become well known in the shortest 
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possible time, I should advise you to attack the Chris- 
tian religion.”” Advice something like this, with a dif- 
ferent application, is now practically given to those 
theologians young and old who have lost caste and credit 
with their respective denominations because they are 
suspected of being unsound in the faith. When one of 
them who wishes to keep his place and have influence 
with the fellowship asks, ‘How shall I rehabilitate my- 
self in the shortest way?” the answer is, ‘Attack the 
Unitarians!’’ Aman may be as heterodox as he pleases 
and be in good standing in evangelical churches if he is 
sufficiently strenuous in his denial of any sympathy 
for or complicity with those Unitarian outsiders. 


od 


Mark in his Gospel says of a woman that was healed, 
that she ‘‘had suffered many things of many physicians 
and had spent all that she had and was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse.’’ Luke, who according to tradi- 
tion was a physician, softened the statement and said that 
she “‘had spent all her living upon physicians, neither 
could be healed of any.’’ Wright says that an admis- 
sible translation would be that she had not constitu- 
tional strength to be healed of any one. ‘The text as 
reported by Mark has often been flung at physicians at 
their annual dinners by the minister who was chosen to 
act as chaplain and afterwards complimented by an in- 
vitation to make a speech. Perhaps the new transla- 
tion may spoil the humorous gibe of some after-dinner 


speaker. 
a 


THE death of King Leopold removes from Europe the 
last royal personage who has dared to affront the moral 
-sense of the world by scandals not merely of administra- 
tion in the Congo Free State, but of the old-fashioned 
social immorality such as was once condoned in the case 
of kings. Much gossip at one time threatened the repu- 
tation of the king of England, but. the stories that were 
told of him were so evidently inventions that he has 
survived them. No breath of scandal touches the 
Czar, the Kaiser, the kings of Italy and Spain, and the 
Scandinavian monarchs. Leopold has fought with his 
family and defied the moral sense of the world. What 
has the Church to say about such a scandalous life? 


& 


THE decay of faith, which commonly follows loss of 
interest by Jews or Roman Catholics in the religion of 
their ancestors, is a deplorable thing and for a time 
works mischief of many kinds. It seems, however, to 
be an inevitable result of the breaking up of all the 
habits, customs, traditions, prejudices, and sentiments 
which have clustered around the religion of one’s youth. 
The worst forms of anarchy and infidelity are found in 
Catholic countries, and some of the worst immoralities 
and social disintegrations attend the emancipation of 
the Jews in New York and Chicago. History and ex- 
perience, however, show that out of these discords and 
degradations a reaction may be expected and out of 
confusion order will finally be evolved. ‘This is the thing 
which happens in all mining communities, where the 
disruption of home ties and social obligations leads to 
excesses which afterwards give place to the restraints 
of civilization and religion. 


wt 


THERE are many inquirers who would like to know 
just how they are to reconcile the injunction, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,’’ with the necessity in some cases 
of taking very anxious thought for the morrow and the 
things thereof. We do not recommend the rule of life 
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adopted by some people we have known who ran in 
debt and did reckless things which caused other people 
anxiety, and then, to quote the slang phrase, “let the 
other people do the walking.’”” ‘There is, however, for 
every conscientious person, the possibility of planning 
according to one’s ability with wisdom, prudence, and 
proper forethought, and then, day by day, as action is 
taken, dismissing the subject from the mind so completely 
that, unless something new happens, there is no after- 
thought and no anxiety. One of the best rules for lit- 
erary work is in writing to do the best one can, and then 
let it stand without anxious thought or revision. In 
this way one learns to do his best work without friction 
and without the pain of introspection and self-criticism. 
When one is called upon to speak, to write, to act, to 
take measures for the benefit of himself or his friends, it 
is possible to attain to such serenity of mind that the 
word and the deed, being the best one can offer at the 
time, passes on unquestioned into the record of the past 
while with equanimity the present task is done and the 
future course laid out. =a 


The Human Christmas. 


It is often argued that the character of Jesus takes 
him out of the human race and is clear evidence not only 
of his divinity, but of his share in the God-head. Those 
who make use of this argument somewhat inconsistently 
claim that, if he were not a god, he was not supreme 
among heroes. If he wereonly a man, it is said, he suffered 
much as other men have suffered, and with no more 
courage and constancy than many a martyr has shown. 
The truth, as we hold it, is that no man knows what con- 
stitutes human nature in its essence, what are its limi- 
tations, if it has any, and wherein it resembles or is in 
contrast with the divine attributes of the deity. It is 
almost ridiculous to have quoted as authority the Roman 
soldier who testified that Jesus was a god, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who admitted his superiority to himself. 

If one were capable, as no one is, of assembling all the 
moral and mental excellences which have been manifest 
in any human life and character, and bring all these 
supreme traits together in one character sketch, the re- 
sult would be a composite character grand beyond con- 
ception. Before we decide that Jesus must have been 
superior to human nature, we must assemble in thought 
and combine in a human personality that which was 
admirable, lovable, and sublime in any of the men and 
women who have ever lived. Long before the picture 
was completed, the assemblage of virtues, heroisms, 
intellectual attainments, moral achievements, and noble 
thoughts and deeds of every kind would make this human 
personage seem superhuman, supernatural, and divine. 
Instead of the character of Jesus as depicted in the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles, taking him out of the list of human 
saints and heroes, the suggestion is inevitable that the few 
scattered hints we have in these records scarcely begin 
to suffice for a picture of him which would eclipse the 
total assemblage of human possibilities made known to 
us in experience and the history of mankind. 

The story of Jesus at the well and his conversation 
with the Samaritan woman is a typical and very instruc- 
tive example of the way in which reverent modern criti- 
cism is bringing out the real Jesus and separating him 
from the thaumaturgical hero of tradition. As the story 
stands, we have one of the most sublime utterances of 
the New Testament, obscured by a story which has evi- 
dently grown up about the saying. Leave out the mind 
reading, leave out the talk with the woman about her 
husbands, and what is left reads evenly and without a 
break, a declaration of the noblest ideal of worship and 
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the relation of the Father to those who worship him in 
spirit and in truth. When once the candid reader has 
corrected the record and left out the trivial events, he 
will hardly be patient again to have the sublime ut- 
terance of Jesus marred by the assertion of a cheap 
wonder-working power. Remove the excrescences, and 
suddenly he who sat weary by the Patriarchs’ well be- 
comes the sublimest figure in human history. 

It seems to many of our friends who hold to the old 
beliefs that we who take this ground are irreverent, and 
that we can scarcely be sincere in any expression of love 
and reverence for Jesus of Nazareth, because they cannot 
get over the impression that, if they were to deny his 
deity, they would brand him as an impostor. They have 
a feeling, that is without justification, that we must have 
some such lingering contempt, whereas the truth is that 
some of those who have lost entirely the traditional rev- 
erence for a deified man have really more personal, 
sympathetic regard for the man Jesus than those who re- 
gard him as the judge of all the earth, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. A Unitarian does not like to say much 
about personal experiences, but the writer is tempted to 
relate one which was delightful at the time, and which 
seemed to him to throw a flood of light upon the things 
which happened in visions of the night to men and women 
of the ancient time. During a sojourn at a hospital his 
nights were lit up by a series of dreams, every one il- 
lustrating in some wonderful way a passage of Scripture. 
In all of them time and space were confounded. In one 
of them the phrase, ‘‘the corridor of the ages,’’ so often 
used in a rhetorical way, became a reality. The dreamer 
looked down a vast hall which extended from the present 
day back to the beginning of the Christian era. It was 
cool, dimly lighted, but seemingly clean and salubrious. 
Suddenly the walls, the air, and the spaces extending 
from the dreamer back to the birth of Christ became 
vibrant, everything was thrilling with waves of sound 
which shaped themselves into a rich, strong voice saying, 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” With 
confidence the dreamer answered, ‘‘I am of good cheer, 
for I also have overcome the world.’”’ He awoke, and, 
behold, it was a dream; but the impression it left was 
like that with which Wordsworth concludes his inspired 
morning meditation, ‘On I walked in thankful blessed- 
ness, which yet survives.’’ 


The Christmas Legend. 


Though the story of Christ’s birth has passed very 
largely into poetry and romance, with many additions, 
new interpretations, and all the marvellous changes that 
time brings to the legendary tale when it gathers round 
a great personality, it still has a potency and power that 
has never attended any other marvellous narrative, 
either real or fictitious. 

Whether events occurred according to the New Tes- 
tament record, or whether they grew by slow accretions, 
passing from one fervent narrator to another under the 
glow of Oriental imagery, does not signify. The ex- 
quisite story of the birth of the central figure of history 
is too beautiful, too attaching, touches too many points 
in plain and humble human experience to be dismissed 
from love and reverence, save by those zealots of un- 
belief, those bald materialists who defile with their crude 
literalism our cherished treasures of faith and feeling. 
If we apply a stern and searching criticism to this legend, 
we see that without its deeper and higher significance 
it is on a par with the Arthurian Cycle and the Holy 
Grail. But we know the process is foolish and vain. 
We must read into the story many things that make it 
an authentic human document, as true as, or even truer 
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than, literal truth. We quickly shuffle our doubts from 
the mind and return to the old love and childish delight 
in the infant Jesus, who seems to come each year into our 
households with his shining aureole, his dove, his lamb, 
and his face radiant in blessing. Suppose he was born 
in one of the poorest families of Narazeth, in a home of. 
the humblest description, just as other babies come into 
the world, without other significance of miracle beyond 
the mystery of birth and the soul breathed into a man 
child. Still, the mission of this infant casts a reflex 
glory, a retrospective glow, easily translated into all the 
wonders of the nativity. 

We take it all on trust, and can never get away 
from its spell. Albert Dtirer has thrown such awe and 
wonder and reverence into the scene that the kneeling 
kings and wise men of the East, holding forth rich ves- 
sels of gold and silver and precious gems, with the wor- 
shipping beast, the angel choirs, afford us a glimpse of 
the mental attitude of the Early Church, that felt these 
things ought to have been, whether they thus happened 
or no. 

The doubts of scoffer and sceptic have often been 
silenced by the trustful child-heart that clings so de- 
voutly to the legend, loves it, cherishes it, and passes 
on its faith in it from one generation of children to an- 
other. The child soul cannot thrive on the hard, cold 
provender of proved fact and reality. It must possess 
its fairy realm, its little kindgom of the sweetest beliefs 
and symbolisms, the loveliest imagery, and those hints 
of high and precious thought and emotions that are 
wrapped in forms that transcend the actual. To lay 
waste such a little world in the poetic child soul is a 
sacrilege to human sentiments that have for ages been 
effective in bringing innocent joy and delight to millions. 

The Christmas legend is a cycle, an epos, composed by 
unknown poets and inspired men ages ago, whose names 
have not come down to us. It has exalted motherhood 
and infancy, and, like the mystic jewel fastened by fairy 
hands round the neck of every infant scion of an ancient 
race, has become the heritage of every child. If the child 
cannot enter upon its inheritance, if it knows not Christ- 
mas and the infant Jesus, it has been wronged, anditisa 
part of the beautiful philanthropy of our day, regardless 
of race or creed, to endeavor to make every child sharer 
in the blessing. 

The dear old story never palls. The large-eyed, won- 
dering child stands by the mother’s knee, and listens to 
it with charmed attention, as if told for the first time. 
It has the dewy freshness of immortality. The story 
of a poor baby born in a manger,” of humble parents, 
but so transcendently gifted with love and wisdom and 
human compassion that the heavens blushed roseate 
with the presence of angels, and their songs of blessing 
and good will, opened a new era for mankind, while 
shepherds, about their little fire on the hillside, heard the 
rapturous song, and a large new star broke out in the 
heavens and led the kings and wise men to the manger, 
henceforth to be the holiest shrine in the world. 

It is curious to study the history of the Christmas 
legend in its vicissitudes through the ages. The Puritans 
and other stern, literal religionists refused to accept the 
Christmas story, holding it untrue, and the Christmas 
festivities as worldly and irreligious. But the Christian 
world has grown wiser and broader-minded, less eager 
to separate the church from the world in all that con- 
stitutes innocent enjoyments, but also with the knowledge 
that, even should the elders sternly endeavor to put down 
Christmas, the children would triumphantly bring it 
back with all its pretty conceits and fancies, its tender 
relentings, its generous offerings to the poor and needy,— 
the sentiment that makes multitudes anxious to bless 
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on one day at least the less fortunate, and to diffuse 
an atmosphere of kindliness and good will. 

We date from it as from the most memorable time of 
year. Wework up to it and away from it. Weremember 
allits celebrations,—the earlier ones, when the home circle 
was intact, the later ones when so many have left vacant 
chairs at the Christmas feast, and we perhaps sit alone. 
But there is always some one to bless, on this day, in the 
name of him whose mission was blessing, some one to 
help in the name of him who died to help mankind, some 
one to remember in the name of him whose memory, ex- 
ample, and life is the most precious memory of all time, 
some one to uplift and strengthen in the service of him 
who came to seek and to save the fallen, for the Christ 
Child has the Christ-life thrown back upon it, in retro- 
spect, and his transcendent love for men is the halo 
that surrounds the cradle of our faith. 


The Garden School. 


Changes are coming about in our educational system 
which seem likely to solve the problem of ethics in the 
schools. It has long been a sharp charge against us 
that our system left out moral training, and some have 
gone so far as to say that it would be better to revert to 
the old-fashioned home training of the youth. Our an- 
cestors gave the first seven years to the mother, the sec- 
ond seven to the father. Our educational plans take 
these fourteen years over to the State, and there is no 
question about the ethical lack, except as it is made good 
by an exceptional teacher. The effort to graft moral 
instruction upon the intellectual has not so far been a 
marked success, even with temperance and. justice. 
Additional school books have been piled up, and the 
curriculum overloaded with the effort. 

The idea of education became narrowed to purely 
feeding the child with the largest possible amount of 
intellectual pabulum, possibly slightly tinged with a few 
ethical axioms. It is not long since a committee ap- 
plied to the school board of a Western city for permission 
to use the schoolyard as a playground during vacation, 
and under supervisory control. The reply returned was, 
‘This property can be used for only educational purposes, 
and we, therefore, cannot grant you permission to use it 
for any such purpose as you designate.’”’ It would be 
very difficult, we think, to find a school board anywhere 
in the United States that would give such a reply as 
this to such an application at the present time. The 
widening has gone on with astonishing rapidity, so that 
education in the popular apprehension has come to take 
in physical culture as well as mental training; and this 
evolution very naturally has involved some unexpected 
results. In the first place, it is no longer conceived to 
be sufficient to equip a pupil with facts, and train his 
memory to hold a vast accumulation of knowledge, nor 
even to enable him to use this knowledge for the practical 
purposes of physical life. Somehow, in this expanding 
of the system there has come in an ethical bias that was 
previously lacking, and it has come in at a point where 
it was not anticipated. 

The school garden and, much more, the garden school, 
setting the children to planting trees and shrubs and 
flowers, brought them into contact with life, plant life 
to be sure, but involving steady progress and changes 
that brought the child into the keenest sympathy with 
Nature. One of the first reports from Cleveland was 
that the children were found to be morally more amenable 
to advice. ‘The garden and its growth occupies the mind 
of the child out of school and all the time. From plant- 
ing he goes on naturally to the study of development, 
and finds himself involved personally in every stage of 
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growth—himself and his tools. When he has secured a 
thoroughly approvable tree, he finds himself capable of 
multiplying it by grafting. From grafting he passes on 
to the creation of new plants by cross breeding; and 
this involves the betterment not only of himself, but of 
the world. A boy soon begins to feel that his bed of 
seedlings is likely to give him a new and better sort, 
and then he learns that he is a contributor to the welfare 
of other folk. He walks with God in the garden of Eden. 

The reaction is easy to self-knowledge and self-study. 
We are told that this garden work is making better 
scholars in all departments. Arithmetic is brought into 
play in a practical application. Language, and the use 
of languages, enlarged not only in the English, but in 
the derivatives. Almost surely the plant grower, having 
become a student of forms and their adaptations, and of 
the beautiful in Nature, desires to represent them by 
drawings. With héalth and increased vitality there is 
a lessening of temptation to vice and vulgarity. The 
child is also put more completely in control of his en- 
vironment. All study is exploited, and all knowledge 
is applied. At the same time the street-corner teacher of 
vulgarity is losing his power. 

It does not seem improbable that our enthusiasts are 
correct, in foreseeing such a change in school method 
that books will be used for only half of the day, and 
tools, either in the soil or the shop, for the other half. 
Knowledge in this way is immediately applied, and the 
book is no longer a fetich. The memory will not be com- 
pelled to hold a great storage, but much of the informa- 
tion required from books will be immediately written 
out on the soil. To this may be added the great increase 
in the value of the graduated pupil to his friends and 
parents and society. He becomes at once a working 
and a moral factor. 


American CGnitarian Association. 


A Good Inheritance and a Challenging Task. 


Two meetings just held in Massachusetts are signifi- 
cant and prophetic. On December 14 the ministers of 
the Trinitarian and Unitarian Congregational churches 
of Plymouth County met with some of their people in 
conference at the Old First Parish Church in Hingham. 
On the preceding Sunday many of the ministers ex- 
changed pulpits. Sixty churches were represented at 
Hingham, and addresses were made by Dr. Crothers, 
representing the Unitarians; by Dr. Fitch of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, representing the ‘Trinitarians; 
and by Secretary Hartman of the Massachusetts Civic 
League. On December 20, the day before Forefathers’ 
Day, a union meeting of the “Congregational Ministers 
Meeting’? and the “Unitarian Ministerial Union’’ was 
held in Boston under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers. Dr. Arthur 
Little presided and addresses were made by Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker of the Yale Divinity School and by the 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 

These gatherings do not augur that there is to be any 
immediate amalgamation of the two wings of the Con- 
gregational fellowship. ‘They do signify that the heirs 
of spiritual freedom are more and more recognizing the 
value and the impulse of their common heritage, and 
more and more getting together to take up the great 
responsibilities which confront all men who believe in 
religious democracy and in the Christian Commonwealth. 
These men may still hold diverse opinions about matters 
of theology, but more and more they recognize that the 
great spiritual principles they hold in common are more 
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than a match for sectarian pride or the distraction of 
intellectual dispute. 

These union meetings help to lead the heirs of a great 
inheritance out of their provincial prejudices and their 
little jealousies and misunderstandings into the atmos- 
phere of cordial fellowship and good-will. The men 
discover unexpected identities of spirit and purpose. 
They broaden their horizons. ‘They are invigorated by 
the challenge of a great task, by the inspiration of heroic 
memories, and by the attraction of common hopes and 
ideals. The spirit of the meeting in Pilgrim Hall was the 
rebirth of the spirit of the original Covenants of the 
Puritan churches. The Salem Covenant of 1629 simply 
bound its adherents ‘‘in the presence of God to walk 
together in all His ways, according as He is pleased to 
reveal Himself.’”’ The Boston Covenant of 1630 also 
bound the people “to walk in all our ways according to 
the rule of the gospel—and in mutual love and respect 
each to the other so near as God shall give us grace.”’ 

All who are the heirs of the Pilgrim tradition want to 
see the Puritan ideals not only embodied in an historic 
past, but uttered in the present, and made potent for the 
future. ‘The principles of government born in the Con- 
gregational churches have been the seeds of liberty 
everywhere. The Puritan revolution was the most 
genuine and heroic effort the world has known to make 
the kingdom of this world take the form of the imagined 
kingdom of God. It is not a dead fact written in mute 
annals. Our arms are the stronger, our visions clearer, 
our endeavors more girt with fortitude because of the 
impulse that thrills our veins from the beating of the 
Puritan heart. 

Our task is not the same as the task of our forefathers. 
It is not to tame a savage continent or to battle with 
barbaric foes, or to found a State. It is an even nobler 
and diviner one than that. It is the task of reconcilia- 
tion. It is our part to curb the bitterness of dissensions; 
to emphasize the truths that all good men hold in common; 
to stand forth together to guard our land and our free 
institutions from the assaults of sacredotalism on the 
one hand, and the dry rot of indifference on the other. 
It is ours to promote the vitality and foster the present 
efficiency of the great Pilgrim principles of religious lib- 
erty, free education, and popular government. As we 
walk together and work together in that high endeavor 
we shall prove that we are indeed the children of the 
“Mother of a Mighty Race.” SaMuEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics, 


THE powers of the republic to assimilate and absorb 
the constant influx of alien races are convincingly illus- 
trated in the report submitted to Congress last week by 
the immigration commission after a series of observa- 
tions on the physical aspect of the first generation born 
upon American soil in the great centre of immigrant 
population, New York City. It is shown by these in- 
vestigations that the type of the children of immigrants 
differs materially from that of their parents, and indicates 
a marked approach toward the average characteristics 
of the population of distinctively American ancestry. 
The observations of the commission have been confined 
so far to two races, the Eastern European Jew and the 
Sicilian, but its conclusions as to the physical influence 
of the country upon the offspring of the foreign-born are 
positive. A notable feature of the effect of the new en- 
vironment upon the new-comer is suggested by the fact 
that the differences in type between parents who have 
long ago immigrated and their young American-born 
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ehildren are relatively less marked than those between 
recent arrivals and their American-born offspring. 


ad 


THE continuation of the attacks upon Mr. Ballinger, 
Secretary of the Interior, by some of the friends of the 
principle of conservation of the natural resources of the 
country culminated, at the beginning of the week, in a 
request upon the President, by Mr. Ballinger, for a public 
investigation to settle once for all the truth or falsity 
of the charges that Mr. Ballinger has not been faithful 
to his trust. Mr. Ballinger’s determination to obtain 
vindication came as a surprise in view of the President’s 
recent announcement that he had investigated his ap- 
pointee’s relations with private corporations, and had 
found no trace of justification for the criticisms that had 
been directed against him by Gifford Pinchot, the gov- 
ernment forester; by L. R. Glavis, at :that time an em- 
ployee of the Department of the Interior; and by a con- 
siderable following among the newspapers of the country 
without political distinction. It was announced at 
Washington last Monday that the Secretary felt so 
strongly the onus of hostile comment upon his conduct 
that the Executive had consented to the public inquiry 
demanded by Mr. Ballinger as a condition to his reten- 
tion of office. 

oe 

In a letter read before the Civic Forum of New York, 
on December 17, John Bigelow made the following con- 
tribution to the discussion of the morals of the protec- 
tive tariff: ‘‘Under these auspices [those of the present 
national Executive] I see more prospect of a revolu- 
tion than of any reform in our government. For the 
last two years there has been a larger army of wage- 
earners on strike—that is to say, in a revolt against 
their employers—than was at any time engaged in our 
Civil War by the Confederate States, thus far less bloody 
only because of enforced concessions to the wage-earners. 
How will the President explain the recent extraordinary 
impulse given to the white slave traffic except by the 
tariff which compels women to abandon their proper 
home life and take refuge in factories of protected in- 
dustries for their daily bread, or else, if not in consequence, 
abandon themselves to a life of shame?” 


me] 


THE unexpected happened in Nicaragua last week, 
when President Zelaya placed his resignation as chief 
executive in the hands of Congress. He accompanied 
his withdrawal with a bitter attack upon the United 
States, which he accused of having aided the rebellion 
against the constituted authorities of Nicaragua. As 
his successor, the Nicaraguan congress [last Monday 
unanimously elected Dr. José Madriz, who was under- 
stood not to be acceptable to the State Department at 
Washington. Although, of course, no public utterance 
had been made upon the subject, it was tacitly{admitted 
by Mr. Knox’s entourage that of all the aspirants for 
the presidency Gen. Estrada, the leader of the Rev-lu- 
tionists, possessed in the greatest measure the confidence 
of the American Secretary of State. This confidence, 
it was assumed by Estrada himself, would be backed by a 
sufficient show of force to enable him to seize the reins 
of power by a semblance of constitutional means. Sefior 
Madriz was elected, however, and no sign of the predicted 
American intervention appeared. But the end, appar- 

7, is not yet. 
ently, is not y m= 

Ts shadows of strife and scandal darkened the death 
chamberfof LeopoldjII., King of the Belgians. The 
king had hardly breathed his last, early on the morning 
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of December 17, when the world heard rumors of a con- 
test for the throne in behalf of the son of the woman to 
whom the sovereign is believed to have been married 
a twelvemonth before his last illness began. Official 
pronouncements to the contrary soon set these predic- 
tions at rest as utterly baseless. No official utterance, 
however, could conceal the fact that legal proceedings 
were begun, even before the king’s body had grown cold 
in that upper room at Laeken, to secure to his two dis- 
owned daughters, the Princesses Louise and Stephanie, 
the inheritance from which he had debarred them in 
his will. Thus the man who, during the closing years 
of his stormy life, had been the subject of seldom-paral- 
leled attacks at home and abroad, made his last journey 
to the grave amid the strident cries of contention. 


oo 


Or Leopold, the king, a good deal that is highly credit- 
able must be said. Intellectually he was a giant among 
his peers. Belgium, to-day the second country in the 
world in wealth per capita, is largely what the enterprise 
and the wisdom of Leopold made her. A scrupulous 
respecter of the constitution, he steered the ship of 
State with remarkable skill amid the breakers of social- 
ism and discontent. Grasping the trend of the age, he 
eatly made his influence felt in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of the masses. By this diplomacy he secured to 
his country the vast domain of the Congo State, until re- 
cently his personal property. What mistakes he—or 
rather his agents—may have made in that unhappy 
African land the future must determine. Certainly, the 
black man has not been happy under the Leopoldean 
régime. Whether he is any happier under the British flag 
and the German flag in that same immense neighborhood 
is yet to be demonstrated with absolute certainty. If 
Leopold was himself responsible for that reign of cruelty 
with which British accounts have startled the world, 
he endured in his closing years a fire of denunciation 
which few sovereigns have ever endured. 


Brevities. 


What a pity that the King of England has not the 
power of the President of the United States! 


Every time we snap a rubber ring it would be well 
to remember the awful cost of collecting rubber in the 
Congo Free State. 


It is suggested that the almshouses and relief meas- 
ures in Great Britain, instead of reducing the number of 
the unemployed, steadily increase it. 


Some of the greatest astronomers of modern times 
scarcely ever looked through a telescope. This state- 
ment is made of Kepler, Newton, Leverrier, and Laplace. 


Calling the roll of the House of Lords in this present 
crisis brings out the surprising fact that a large majority 
of the lords have been appointed for their superior 
ability and success. 


In every department of religious work, as in business, 
the increase of income and the great gifts that are made 
are making large plans necessary and great ability in 
the managers essential. 


The Russian Jews are bringing to us examples of the 
most despicable social depravity and at the same time 
sending into our public schools boys and girls who are 
capable of making astonishing progress towards the 
highest culture. 
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Dr. Eliot’s ‘Religion of the Future”’ is stigmatized as 
a ‘“‘man-made religion.’”” What are the historic creeds 
of the Christian Church but man-made systems? It 
has been held that the councils that made them were 
divinely inspired, but that is not the popular belief to-day. 


Mr. H. G. Wells makes a poor defence in answer to 
the attack of the Spectator on poisonous books. Mr. 
Wells’s defence is that the Puritan family has resulted in 
race suicide, therefore such immoralities as he has de- 
scribed are defensible and necessary. No decent branch 
of socialism can henceforth permit him to represent 
social ethics. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


Our Supply of Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent report in the Register, in regard to the 
waning supply of Unitarian ministers, it was suggested 
that the active ministers make some efforts to increase 
the supply by urging young men to enter the profession. 

Another and possibly more effective method of in- 
creasing the supply of our Unitarian ministers would 
be for our central organization to take some steps to 
prevent our able men in middle life from leaving the 
ministry. 

It was my privilege a few days ago to meet three 
Unitarian ministers. All were noble, high-minded Chris- 
tians, all were scholars, Harvard graduates, as well as 
graduates from the Harvard Divinity School. All were 
men of wide travel, deep experience, and unusual in- 
tellectual cultivation, and all had more than average 
ability as preachers. All were men about fifty years 
old, younger than President Taft or our new Harvard 
president. 

They were men who had given years of preparation 
for the ministry, and who had held pastorates of ten 
years or more. All were men of absolutely unblemished 
reputation and men whose emotional sympathies were 
very quick to respond to any cry of pain or sorrow. 

Yet all these men were “out of a job.” Apparently, 
they were not wanted by the denomination to which 
they had given their life’s best work. 

Fortunately, these men had independent incomes, and 
it was not for them, as it is for many men, a horrible 
question as to how to keep the wolf from the door. But 
the vital question is whether our Unitarian ministry now 
crying for fresh recruits can spare the services of these 
trained men. 

In the Episcopal Church the bishop’s chief duty is to 
supervise the churches and ministers under his charge, 
and to use his human material wisely and well. He is 
expected to be the sympathetic confidant of his clergy, 
and if he finds a minister who is a ‘“‘misfit,’’ or who has 
outstayed his welcome,—as is often the case in this 
fickle age,—his duty is to suggest his name and use his 
influence to place him elsewhere. 

It may here be said that our body is a congregational 
body and that each congregation chooses its own min- 
ister. Yet do we not all know of cases where a hasty 
and unjust criticism from 25 Beacon Street has killed a 
man’s chances for a pulpit for which he was eminently 
qualified ? 

We are not a large body of believers, nor ever shall be, 
and the fact of our insignificant size must prevent many 
ambitious young men from entering our ministry. Can 
we not, however, use more conscientiously the tried 
material that we have and place it where it will yield 
better fruit? 
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Many a Unitarian clergyman who finds himself ‘out 
of his profession to-day, a profession which he loves and 
_ for which he is peculiarly fitted, has had the opportunities 
of the more orthodox churches presented to him in a 
most alluring way. ‘Come into our ministry! We 
want educated Christian gentlemen, and we will promise 
you congenial work.’’ 

The same intellectual honesty that compelled our 
men to take up the liberal ministry prevents them now 
from giving up any portion of their religious freedom. 
Our men do not turn to the more orthodox churches in 
middle age, but somewhat sadly they take up new and 
untried professions, for which often their high idealism 
ill fits them. 

These things should not so be! They would not so 
be if at our denominational headquarters there were 
more attention paid to placing our large corps of min- 
isters and less to enlarging our business plant. 

While men of fifty, with clean records and recognized 
ability, are permitted to drop or drift out of our Uni- 
tarian ministry and are allowed to feel that they are no 
longer wanted, there will be no great enthusiasm felt 
by their sons or the friends of their sons to enter the 
sacred profession. A UNITARIAN WOMAN. 


“My Cup runneth Over.” 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


Dear Lord, regret for what seems waste 
Half spoils the joy of what I taste. 


Yet, oh, forgive the foolish greed 
That pines for what it does not need. 


Why should Thy generosity 
Stir up new selfishness in me? 


If any part were really lost, 
Not mine, but Thine, would be the cost. 


But every drop I get or miss 
Safe held within Thy Fullness is. 


The sea reclaims mist, rains, and streams; 
The sun imparts, yet keeps its beams; 


The grace and truth forever given 
Descend, and yet remain in heaven. 


Thy free outpourings all return, 
Unwasted, to the Primal Urn. 
CuristMas Day, 1909. 


The Drama of the Seasons. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


In early Teutonic literature there is a romantic story 
that appears in a number of forms. It was developed 
through centuries, and many picturesque elements were 
added to it. But the core of the story is that a great 
hero, Siegfried, loved Kriemhilda, the sister of a king 
named Gunther. Far to the north lived a princess 
named Brunhilda. Many princes had sought to win 
her, and were unable, because she challenged them to 
athletic contests in which she excelled them. King 
Gunther agreed to give his sister to Siegfried if Siegfried 
would help him to win Brunhilda. Siegfried had a cap 
which, when worn, rendered him invisible. In the con- 
tests of Gunther with Brunhilda, Siegfried, invisible, 
helped Gunther in every effort. In this way Brunhilda 
was won for Gunther. Then followed the double wed- 
ding. But there was an adversary of Siegfried, named 
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Hagen, a man of sinister motives and sullen disposition. 
On a fateful day, when a great company was hunting in 
the forest, Hagen stabbed Siegfried in the back, as 
Siegfried was drinking from a spring. The blood of the 
mighty one crimsoned the herbage. Though mortally 
wounded, Siegfried fought with Hagen, but was not 
able long to continue the contest. His strength failed, 
and he sank down and died. 

Even this comparatively simple foundation for the 
elaborate forms of the story is itself taken from a much 
more primitive source. It is mythological. Siegfried 
is the sun, the power of light and warmth. Hagen is 
the power of cold and darkness, the adversary of Sieg- 
fried. Kriemhilda is the beautiful land where the 
Teutonic people made their home in central Europe 
(and from which they went farther west and north). 
Brunhilda is the northland. Gunther is human, and 
human power was inadequate to possess the rigorous 
northland personified in this swarthy princess. But, 
when the summer came, a power more than human, not 
in visible human form, worked with him. It was the 
power of the sun which enabled men to subdue the land 
to the north. ‘The land to the south belonged more com- 
pletely to the power of the sun; this was signified by the 
marriage of Kriemhilda and Siegfried. The fatal day 
when the mighty Siegfried was stabbed to death by the 
grim Hagen represented the time of year (the summer 
solstice) when the power of the sun, having reached its 
highest point, began its declining movement which 
brought the land into the possession of winter. 

The simpler and more primitive form of this stor 
has less of the human element init. ‘There are two great 
personalities perpetually in contest for the possession 
of our mother the earth,—-the power of light and warmth 
and the power of darkness and cold. In this form the 
story is an explanation of the phenomena of the seasons. 
The primitive people who devised the story believed 
that a great drama was being enacted before the eyes 
of men, a drama at which they were not merely specta- 
tors, but upon the outcome of which their very lives 
depended. 

Primitive men watched and wondered through the 
long spring days as the sun each day at noon reached a 
higher point in the sky than the day before. What was 
it which checked this process when summer was at its 
height and caused the sun to decline? With no less of 
wonder and with vague apprehension they watched through 
the shortening autumn days in which the sun each day 
reached a lower point at noon than at the noon of the 
day before. ‘The fields ceased to be productive. Many 
of the trees apparently died. The brooks were sealed 
with ice. The rigors of winter threatened death to men. 
But what was it that checked this process and sent the 
sun again to climbing the heavens, giving, even in the 
midst of winter, the sure promise of the new seed-time 
and harvest? 

Two personalities were in contest for the possession 
of the earth: that was evident to their minds. ‘These 
men did not merely personify the contending powers of 
heat and cold, they deified them. This drama which 
they believed was enacted through) the seasons was 
their religion. The beliefs that clustered around it were 
embodied in customs. “These customs were perpetuated 
with all the joy of life and the power of religion. 

For those primitive men—whose’ blood flows in our 
veins and whose habits of thought have colored our 
own—the year had a great crisis when the shortest day 
had come. When the sun reached its lowest point and, 
wonder of wonders! the process was reversed, they made 
great rejoicing. The power of light and warmth had 
gained the upper hand in the contest with the,power of 
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cold and darkness. Life was secure. The victory was 
assured. ‘Their festival was an expression of this victory. 
They went into the forests and brought the things that 
proved that life still existed,—the evergreen trees, the 
red-berried holly, the mistletoe. For their feast it was 
not enough to draw upon the store-house: they went 
in pursuit of the wild boar, and thus brought from the 
forest another proof that life survived. With rejoicing 
that had the fervor of religion they had a processional 
in which the boar’s head was carried in triumph to the 
table. Great roaring fires were built for warmth, and 
joyous songs were sung. This Yule-tide festival was the 
expression of their joy over the victory of the power of 
light and warmth: it marked the day when the sun rose 
perceptibly higher in the heavens than the day before. 

The winter was long and severe, but this good power 
mounted the sky in his increasing ascendency over his 
adversary. When a fourth of the year had gone, the 
hold which the power of cold had upon the earth was 
loosened, and spring had come. The time was noted 
when the sun was above the horizon longer than it was 
below, and again there was a great festival. The trees 
lived again, the flowers had begun to bloom, the resur- 
rection of the earth had come. 

Then through lengthening days of spring and early 
summer the power of light and warmth increased his 
triumphal victory, and he possessed the happy and fruit- 
ful earth. The longest day was a festival, even as Yule- 
tide was. But, when this triumph was at its height, 
in the longest day of the year, the adversary stabbed the 
dominant one. A struggle followed, the power of light 
gradually waning; but the life-blood of the great king 
of light stained the foliage of the trees of the forests, and 
he himself sank down, overcome by the enemy. The 
time came when the night was longer than the day, and 
the earth gradually came into the possession of the 
power of cold and darkness. 

Thus the seasons were the acts in a great drama; and 
the spectators rejoiced and mourned, feasted or fasted, 
prayed and hoped, as the drama moved on in its majestic 
progress. ‘The life of the old picturesque barbarism has 
passed away, but customs established then have lived 
on to the present time. Still we gather the evergreens 
and the mistletoe and the red-berried holly when the 
shortest day has passed. The religion of our fore- 
fathers has been overlaid by the religion of another 
people, and days and seasons have been reinterpreted. 
But the sturdy logic of that old religion has not wholly 
departed, and we still interpret the first spring flowers as 
symbols of the resurrection, and ‘‘Easter’’ is the Sun- 
day after the full moon after the first spring day that is 
as long as the night. The divine personalities who en- 
acted the drama of the seasons have been left in the an- 
cient literature of our old Teutonic ancestors; but we 
still believe that it is a divine power that gives us the 
seasons, not two gods, but one: 

“The ever-changing seasons in silence come and go; 

: But thou, Eternal Father, no time or change can know.” 
and 


“These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Isfull of thee. Forth in thy pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; 
And every sense, and every heart, is joy.” 


Whether it be many gods or one by which the seasons 
are carried in their round, each season still has its mes- 
sage for the hearts of men. From such a world as ours 
religion cannot pass away, because it is nourished by the 


earth, even as the seeds that autumn sows are nourished 
to blossom in the spring. 
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A Christmas-tide Benediction. 
FOR THE DARK OF THE YEAR 1909. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER. 


Out of the measureless spaces, 
Out of the regions unshown, 
Beam on thee all the hid graces, 

Will of thy Spirit hath sown! 


Out of thy reticent powers, 
Out of thy hesitant will, 
Blossom the triumphing flowers, 
Dreaming desires in thee thrill! 


So from the germinant sources, 

Locked through the dark of the year, 
Gather in quietude, forces 

Bringing earth’s blooming near. 


So from the -Ages’ long silence, 
Furling humanity’s dearth, 
Sprang to bid darkness defiance, 
Bloom of man’s spirit—Christ’s birth. 


The Carpenter’s Son. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY LYON, D.D. 


No man is a mere man. No plant isa mere plant. Pull 
it up from the earth in which it grows, or shut it out 
from the sunshine, the air and the rain of the great 
world which nourishes it, and the plant dies. When 
it becomes a mere plant, it begins to be no plant at all. 

Take a man away from civilization, from his fellows, 
his home and church, from public sentiment and common 
customs,—the human world in which he is rooted,—and 
he tends back to the brute. Still more, sever him—you 
cannot, but let us suppose that you can—from the great 
divine world from which all his growth comes, from 
which the mind grows by thinking, the heart by lov- 
ing, the will by striving, the soul by trusting, and you 
let him wither like the plant pulled out of the soil. Man 
cannot live without the earth to support and feed him, 
but neither can he live as a man without union with the 
Spirit of God to pour fresh supplies into his spiritual 
nature. 

The fact is that both are wrong, the Liberal who speaks 
of Christ as a mere man, the Conservative who practically 
speaks of him asnomanatall. The truth is upon neither 
of these sides which have stood opposed to each other so 
long. The reconciliation between them is this: that 
Christ was not an exception, but an illustration. In 
every human soul God and man dwell together, and all 
so-called human progress is God coming more and more 
fully into the soul. The true doctrine of the Christ was 
that which Emerson laid down seventy years ago: ‘“‘Alone 
in all history Jesus Christ estimated the greatness of 
man. Once man was true to what is in you and me. 
He saw that God incarnates himself in man, and ever 
more goes forth anew to take possession of his world.” 

The chief difficulty in the way of a common reception 
of this splendid truth is the one that Jesus met when he 
began to preach it among his countrymen, only it works 
now in just the opposite direction. ‘They could not be- 
lieve that there was anything divine in Jesus because 
they knew him too well, He was the carpenter’s son: 
they were acquainted with his mother and sisters and 
brothers. Faith was paralyzed by familiarity, but now, 
since nineteen centuries have rolled in between those 
days and ours, we see Jesus, not as one whom we have 
known, boy and man, for thirty years in the common- 
places of his home life and surroundings: we see him as 
a dim and spectral, almost unreal, person in that far-off 
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land, among those strange surroundings. It is easier for 
us to believe in his divine nature and mission than it was 
for his fellow-citizens who were so close to him. The 
ideal loves distance and the mists of the long past. 

It is when we turn to man that we find our difficulty. 
We know men too well to believe anything divine about 
them. We answer: ‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son, the 
grocer, the broker, the lawyer, the banker, the merchant? 
Do we not know where and how they live? Do we not know 
their family life and their business, their principles and 
their ideas?’’ Life brings us very close in these days of 
cities and mutual dependence: we come to know each 
other very well, and we are a little slow to see anything 
divine on either side. Our verdict sooner or later upon 
almost every man is, ‘‘ Well, he’s human after all.” 

The consequence is that, if our generation finds it 
easier to hold the old faith than the new—that Jesus, 
about whom we know so little, may have been in union 
with God. But so much has the scholarship of to-day 
done to discredit. the ancient records that the man of to- 
day is growing as incredulous of the divine influence in 
human life centuries ago as he is of that which is claimed 
here and now. If he cannot be brought to see the truth 
as itis to-day, he will have lost his hold upon God en- 
tirely. 

Two men look out upon the great world of business: 
the one sees only individuals earning their bread, the 
other sees the creative power of God continuing its 
work in the hands and minds of His children. It is 
He who is subduing the earth and working the resources 
into things of use and beauty. One hears the hum of 
factories and the incessant patter of feet along the streets 
of the cities, but hears nothing deeper: the other hears 
underneath all that strikes the ear, the life of God realiz- 
ing itself in the life of man. In the ambitions of indi- 
viduals he detects the infinite purposes. 

We have learned to see God in nature. What men 
once passed by unnoticed or even scorned as evil we 
look upon as the very garment of Deity. Who would 
have dreamed that the matter which Plato despised and 
Christian ascetics abused could become to us the habita- 
tion of God himself! Let us learn to see God in the 
human soul as well as in the laws and substance of his 
material frame. When He breathed into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life and he became a living soul, it was the 
Divine Life that entered him and became his immortal 
spirit. Such is the Christmas lesson. 


He shall save his People. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


I wish to-day to take for granted the sound of Christ- 
mas bells and the odor of Christmas holly and evergreen, 
and to assume the beauty of carols and the charm of the 
old shepherd and magi traditions, and to speak of a 
fundamental principle which underlies Christmas and 
all its wealth of tender associations. 

Our Christian religion, which came to us historically 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, has thus far been devel- 
oped and applied to human life, largely on one side only, 
the negative or passive side; and the twentieth century 
must unfold and apply its positive, active, aggressive 
elements. A careful study of the Christian Church in 
history will show that the passive Christian virtues 
have been the virtues mainly inculcated by the theolo- 
gians and the reformers, the poets and the mystics. It 
is the passion of Christ, the patient enduring sufferer, 
which has been continuously held up to the world. 
Confessors have counselled their penitents as to the best 
means of avoiding sin and of bearing up under sorrow. 


: 
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The great paintings in the Old-world cathedrals and on 
the walls of the famous art galleries of Europe, paintings 
which draw upon the incidents of Christ’s life for their 
subjects, usually depict Jesus upon the cross or suffering 
patiently the insults and injuries heaped upon him, 
The larger part of the hymns (in all grades of hymn- 
books) which dwell upon the scenes in that holy life 
select as their themes the submissive, the passive ele- 
ments,—resignation to the will of God and patience with 
the rebuffs and jeers of men. 

Thus the Church has inculcated and exalted the pas- 
sive virtues of Christianity, and a full half of Christ’s 
religion has been neglected, a full half of his life has been 
ignored. 

Lecky says, “The change from the heroic to the 
saintly ideal, from the pagan ideal to the Christian ideal, 
was a change from a type essentially masculine to one 
essentially feminine.’”’ Yet there were, in the character 
of Jesus, not only passive virtues, like patience, self- 
control, trust in God, and others, but there were also 
active, aggressive virtues, all growing out of his rich 
nature, brimming as it was with the love of God. He 
not only stood before his cruel accusers, as the Hebrew 
bard sang, ‘‘like the sheep, dumb before her shearers,”’ 
but his heart went out in love to them; and on the cross, 
as brutal lips reviled and mocked him, he not only re- 
frained from angry defiant replies, but his great pure 
heart sent out throbs of positive pity and love, as he 
prayed, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” His whole ministry was an illustration of 
convincing, converting power, of a positive, active love. 

It has somehow come about that the religious times 
are out of joint. There is less Christianity in the world 
to-day than many of us fondly dreamed a few years ago, 
yet I believe there is really more of it than ever there 
has been before. But it is becoming less and less con- 
fined to the Christian Church, to Christian religious 
organizations. The Church to-day is like the water 
reservoir that has suffered leakage, and is half empty of 
the water of life, the water of beneficence while the 
country all about it is soaked with moisture. There is 
plenty of evidence on every hand that the organized, 
visible Christian Church in Europe and America is 
temporarily suffering eclipse, its sceptre of pre-eminence 
is being wrested from its nerveless grasp. That brilliant 
essayist, Frederic Harrison, who has never borne or- 
ganized Christianity overmuch good will, did not hesi- 
tate to say, speaking of the inefficiency of the churches, 
“Tt is henceforth left to faith in humanity to do what it 
can to curb insatiate human passion and to preach the 
gospel of peace.” 

I do not agree with this writer as to the permanence 
of these present inert, ineffective conditions and the 
powerlessness of Christianity. There are wells of truth 
in Christianity into which no bucket has been lowered 
and fountains of power which have rarely felt the touch 
of human lips. But, take the religion of Jesus the Christ, 
as feebly and pervertedly taught and exemplified in the 
greater part of the Christian Church, and it is sadly, 
lamentedly inadequate to meet the demands of this 
opening twentieth century. Many religious societies 
in many sects have become largely women’s clubs. There 
is held up an effeminate ideal of patience and fortitude 
and the avoidance of sin, while men find a more robust 
life in the clubs and fraternal societies; and there, being 
without the softening influence of womankind, their man- 
liness often takes on a brutal tone and their unchecked 
liberty lapses into lawless indulgence. 4 

This, I believe, is a just statement of the condition of 
religious affairs to-day. As to its causes, I have already 
spoken of one of them: it is that only the negative, 
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passive elements in the religion of Christ have been 
developed and inculcated. Another cause closely al- 
lied to this is that the world spirit of our day is intensely 
an active, aggressive, progressive spirit. The fine arts 
have declined, mainly because the impressionable qual- 
ities in men have declined: the aggressive sciences have 
expanded and seem inclined to dominate earth and 
storm heaven. 

In this age quiet feeling is at a discount; reflective 
thought is out of favor; strenuous action is on the 
throne, issuing commands. Little wonder, then, that a 
religion which has thus far emphasized chiefly resigna- 
tion and trust and forgiveness and humility should find 
itself out of step in the march of events and of slight in- 
fluence in the affairs of sociology and statecraft, and too 
often painfully eking out a precarious financial existence 
by means of vaudeville entertainments and rummage 
sales. 

Religion is a vital, fundamental element in human life. 
And the religion of Jesus Christ, subtle and profound, 
and thus far but half-unfolded, is adequate for the needs 
of the twentieth century. The herald angels of Beth- 
lehem plains did not proclaim a peace and good will 
which would come by a mild resigned folding of the 
hands; and the infant king, at whose feet the magi laid 
their gifts, is a king to-day, but in exile,—a monarch, in- 
deed, though banished from his realm. But he shall be 
welcomed back, and his throne shall be, not patience, 
but power; not passion, but action; and his sceptre shall 
be—all-conquering love. 

“Therefore they called his name Jesus,” says the 

text, ‘because he should save his people from their sins.” 
How can Christ’s religion take hold upon the world, curb 
its brutal desires, and guide its nobler forces? J answer, 
by the same general principle which brings about safety 
or salvation in any distress or peril of life; namely, by 
the application of force, by action, by doing something. 
How is a drowning man saved, or a woman rescued 
from a burning building, or a plague-stricken child 
brought back to health? Not by any application of 
the passive virtues of trust and humility and patience, 
but by an aggressive activity. Under certain conditions 
of human affairs Milton’s line holds true,—that “they 
also serve who only stand and wait.’’ But in the vast 
majority of cases the best service to mankind is through 
vigorous, earnest, continuous action. 
- If, therefore, human beings are saved from fire or water 
or disease by positive, active endeavor, there is every 
reason for pushing the same principle into moral and 
spiritual realms. Negations never have saved any man 
from sin. Avoidance of evil deed and word and thought 
may meet the demands of Buddhism, but not of Chris- 
tianity. The religion of Jesus will attain its full power 
in the world, only as its positive, aggressive side is un- 
folded. The word “‘religion’’ must be given a larger 
meaning: the ecclesiastical ideal of Christianity, upheld 
by the Roman Church, and partially adhered to by most 
Protestant sects, must pass to fulfilment, to enlarge- 
ment, in the vigorous vital air of the twentieth century. 
Wherever there is a social or civil duty, there should 
religion, like a powerful lever, be applied. I realize how 
far short of such range of efficiency our organized Chris- 
tianity falls to-day, and how great a stretch of fancy is 
needed to picture Christ’s kingdom on earth as it might 
be! But we are moving toward it; and, as our blessed 
religion loses its neutral, passive interpretation and love 
learns not only to wait, but to work, not only to be pa- 
tient under wrong, but to conquer wrong, by firmly and 
wisely applying kindness, so shall the name “ Jesus,’’ 
“Saviour,’’ become more than ever a watchword, and 
peace and good will shall reign upon earth. 
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At present the minister.of a Christian church is 
practically, simply the man whom the church or society 
chooses to conduct public worship. But, with Chris- 
tianity organized as it might be, leadership in public 
worship would be only one expression of the church’s 
energy. Wherever any evil showed its ugly head, there 
would the church put forth its power in love. Wher- 
ever any wrong, social or civil or industrial, became 
manifest, there would the active, aggressive religion of 
Christ find field for expression. 

There are many crying evils to-day which need to be 
grappled with; but religion is forbidden to intrude, and 
Christianity sits with fettered hands. 

What is religion if it is nota panacea for all evils? 
From what should the religion of Christ save if not from 
dirt and disease and distress of mind and body? If 
there is venality in the courts or corruption in the mu- 
nicipal boards, essentially religious motives ought to 
push men to the needed reform. And, if our Christian 
religion had full sway with us, if it were not hampered 
by negatory traditions and restrictive customs, it would 
actively, vigorously seek to save every dying body and 
every perishing soul. Wherever any wrong exists, 
there should religion hear the Macedonian cry. Re- 
ligion to day is shorn of half her strength. Her mission 
is but half understood; it is not only to avoid offence 
and to refrain from doing evil, but to grapple with 
flaunting vice, to oppose hate with love, and to positively 
save the world from sin and disease and death. 

Finally, in proportion as this new field of service is 
entered upon, in proportion as religion catches the pace 
and keeps the rhythm of the vigorous twentieth century, 
so will men find their faith in God, which they had lost, 
coming back to them. The truth does come through 
life,—certain kinds of truth do come only through 
serious, earnest action—and many a despondent soul 
who has lost the capacity to touch God, or to be touched 
by him, in the ecstasies of mystical communion, will 
find him again in the earnest, positive service of Jesus, 
the Saviour, the Son of God, who brought to earth a 
gospel, not of dumb endurance and passive submission, 
but of aggressive, uplifting love and good will,—a pro- 
found, soul-satisfying religion which can save the people 
from their sorrows and their sins. 


Spiritual Life. 


The reason that great souls can never tire of the great 
gems of religious thought is that, every time they read 
them, they see a larger and a loftier and a deeper meaning 
in them.—Arthur B. Richardson. 


wt 


We take care of our health, we lay up money, we 
make our roof tight and our clothing sufficient; but who 
provides wisely that he shall not be wanting in the best 
property of all—friends?—Emerson. 


& 


Whatever you may have earned will be of little value 
unless it teaches you some consistent attitude toward 
the great problems of life with which each man must 
concern himself, whether he will or not.—President 
Hadley. 

a 


The very essence of culture is shaking off the night- 
mare of self-consciousness and self-absorption, and at- 
taining a sort of Christian Nirvana—lost in the great 
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whole of humanity, thinking of others, caring for others, 
admiring and loving others.—B. R. Sill. 


ad 


‘Tis much the doctrine of the times that men should 
not please themselves, but deny themselves everything 
they take delight in; not look upon beauty, wear no 
good clothes, eat no good meat, etc., which seems the 
greatest accusation that can be upon the Maker of all 
good things. If they are not to be used, why did God 
make them?—Selden. 


A Christmas Song. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Ho, all ye little children, 

Sing joyous songs, I pray, 
For long ago a holy child 
Was born this Christmas day. 


Ho, all young men and maidens, 
Hail joyfully the morn 

When the great Lover of your lives 
Upon the earth was born. 


Ho, aged ones and weary, 

Be no more old and sad, 

For lo! this day a blessed one 
Has come to make ye glad. 


And ho, ye Kings and Monarchs, 
In humble awe bow down. 

A greater Monarch than ye all, 
This Christmas day we crown. 


And ho, ye wise and learned, 
This day ye may take part 
In wisdom that is born of love, 
And of the childlike heart. 


And ho, ye simple shepherds, 
And men of low degree, 

The friend and lover of your souls 
Has come to set you free. 


O Star of love and beauty, 

Shining above the way, 

Peace and Goodwill and Hope was born 
This blessed Christmas day. 


Good News of God. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, 


The Christian world keeps its festival of Christmas in 
quite characteristic fashion. There are a few who re- 
member with gratitude, and seek to honor by some 
formal observance, the source of that new spiritual life 
which has so much blessed humanity; while the vast 
majority take this as they receive the bounty of nature, 
delighting themselves in its abundance, but with little 
or no thought for the fountain from which it springs. 

Why should the thirsty soul, which finds a pure river 
along its way and revels in the goodness of that life- 
giving flood, concern its mind to locate or pay homage 
to the still mountain lake, so far from the common path 
whence that river derives its flow? ‘This water of life 
has indeed gone out through all the world, and many 
are partaking of it who have not the least idea of its 
origin. ‘To alien and hostile lands this stream has made 
its way. Strangers and professed enemies to all that the 
name of Christ implies have come to dwell by its banks 
and partake of its benefits. Of all this we may be glad. 
And yet this great river of life, like many another stream 
that flows among the abodes of men, has received more 
or less contamination from their presence. Sometimes its 
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healing waters are turned to absolute poison and become 
thenceforward, for a long time, a “‘savor of death unto 
death.’’ 

Some people make much of the tributaries that have 
poured themselves into the main current of Christian 
tradition all along its course. They think of this cur- 
rent apparently as of something rather small and feeble 
and insignificant in its origin, but which time and history 
have made great. If quantity alone were to be considered, 
thismight be true. But, so far as quality is concerned, this 
quite common way of thinking appears to be wrong, 
for this heavenly wisdom is nowhere else so pure and 
sweet and true as when taken directly from the lips of 
Christ. This spring of living water flows out through 
the hearts and lives of men, only to lose something of 
the virtue it originally contained; and he who would 
taste the full benefit that it has to impart must find it 
where it comes fresh from the heart of him who originated 
the Christian gospel, and who conceived it to be his 
mission to give life thereby to the whole world of men. 

It is obvious that this gospel was, more than all else, 
good news of God. Whether or not it was a message com- 
ing from the divine mind, it was surely a message about 
the being and the character of God. That was its fun- 
damental power and meaning. Jesus himself was 
nothing, he said over and over, except as God was made 
manifest in him. He had small concern with lesser and 
lower instincts of life, and evaded most attempts to 
draw him into mere questions of the hour. 

He had come to show God to men, to enlighten their 
minds as to the kind of divine government under which 
they lived, to make them glad and strong with tidings 
of an infinite beneficence whose subjects they were, to 
start in them the springs and motives of all high en- 
deavor by promising them such rewards as impartial 
justice and an eternal love might give. Government 
of our own human kind cannot do everything for men; 
and yet the quality of government may, and often does, 
make all the difference between a highly prosperous society 
and an utterly wretched and miserable state. Because, 
when government is bad, little by little men find that it 
is of no use to try to improve those interests upon which 
its deadly shadow falls; and only when government. is 
good are the better forces of our life encouraged to put 
forth their full might. 

So it has always been with the world’s conception of 
the divine government that is above us, where that has 
been thought of as unfriendly to man’s best desires or 
incompetent to serve his highest needs. Spiritual en- 
deavor has waxed faint and died. When men have felt 
that there was a supreme power over them, under whose 
sway they should find recompense for the best and noblest 
they could do, then the human soul has put forth its 
wonderful powers, to secure a wide and plentiful harvest 
of blessings. 

The gospel of Christ was then, in substance and es- 
sence, good news of God. The supreme symbol of its 
power and meaning was that new name which it gave to 
Deity, the Father in Heaven. It brought to those who 
received it enfranchisement and boundless hope, because 
it told them of a wise and just and kindly Providence 
under whose rule and sway they might be sure of bounte- 
ous reward for every good labor earnestly undertaken 
and every sorrow patiently borne. 

But how was the touch of conviction added to such 
thoughts as these? They were not absolutely new to 
the world. Philosophy had discussed them: even the 
common mind must have seen them more or less clearly, 
in the cloudland of its fancy, and wished that they might 
be true. How did Christ transform an ideal that had 
long been the property of the best minds into a great 
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and luminous certainty which men hailed as one greets 
the rising sun? 

The great stumbling-block in the way of this faith has 
always been the difficulty of finding confirmation for it 
in the outward world. The Nature-worshipper can 
never entirely convince his heart of the real existence of 
such a Father in heaven as Jesus preached. But some- 
how the Man of Nazareth did impart to his followers a 
living faith. He made them believe in God so that their 
doubts and fears fell away from them and they entered 
upon the spiritual life as a great adventure that filled 
them with boundless hope. This he apparently did by 
offering himself as proof of the mind of Deity. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’ 

It would perhaps be more in accord with many of 
our instinctive preferences if he had said, ‘“‘Behold God 
in humanity!’ But to have said that would have meant 
little or nothing to the men to whom he spoke, and 
probably would still mean little to the mass of mankind. 
He put his message into such form that instantly it ar- 
rested attention and soon produced growing assurance. 
I am the way to God! In me the great King of Heaven 
stands here among men! Through me you shall look 
into the mind of Deity! My words are God’s words, 
and my love comes straight from the Infinite Father’s 
heart! I am the Son of the Most High. Who should 
show forth the Father, but the Son? And what more 
authentic evidence can you have of the heart of God 
than in him who brings to you the living likeness and 
image of the divine character? It was the most pro- 
found message ever given to the world, and it was de- 
livered in a supremely wise and forceful way. The 
effect of this message was to change the tribunal in which 
the world had been arguing its religious faith. It was 
an appeal to a higher court. Not outward nature, but 
human nature it made the Oracle of God. It said: 
“Why do you grope out there in the dark for evidence? 
Come here to the human heart! This is where the 
message is written in unmistakable characters, and here 
you shall learn what God is like.” 

This put the religion of the world on a new footing. 
It was not the raising of a man into heaven, after the 
Roman fashion: it was the coming down of the Son of 
God from Heaven, so that heaven might get into the hearts 
of men here and now. ‘Thus began one of the mightiest 


currents of spiritual energy that ever entered into the 
world’s life. 


Che Pulpit. 


Christmas and Criticism. 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted 
is, God with us.—Ma?rrt. i. 23. 

Was there ever anything more unlovely than the ap- 
plication of historical criticism to the accounts of the 
birth of Jesus? The stories of the angels, the shepherds, 
and the Babe in the Manger, and of the Star of Beth- 
-lehem and the Wise Men from the East are so beautiful 
in themselves and so bound up in the hearts of multi- 
tudes of Christians with tender and holy associations 
that it seems ruthless to apply here those methods of 
inquiry which have wrought such changes in our con- 
ceptions of the Old Testament. 

But, much as we may deplore it, such inquiry is 
inevitable. Not only does science recognize no such 
limits as would prevent investigation here, but an 
ever-increasing number of Christians of every com- 
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munion are finding’ themselves forced, whether they will 
or no, to ask themselves whether the events recorded in 
the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke really took 
place; and to ask the question candidly and seriously 
is, almost of itself, to answer it. 

Once admit the.principle of, historical criticism as 
applied to the Bible, and these narratives are among the 
first to fall under suspicion,—a suspicion which deepens 
into ever firmer conviction of their unhistorical char- 
acter the more carefully and candidly the narratives 
are examined. It is not even possible to combine the 
stories of the Wise Men and of. the Shepherds into one 
consistent account without doing violence to the records. 

They do not even belong to the earliest times, but are 
legendary or mythical additions, quite unnoticed else- 
where in the New Testament, some passages of which 
are inconsistent with them. For better or for worse, 
we must give up regarding these lovely stories as history. 

But is it not very much for the worse? Are we not 
very much the poorer for the loss of our belief in the 
historical truth of these accounts? What meaning has 
Christmas to us any more? Hawve-we, indeed, any right 
to observe Christmas as a religious festival if these things 
are so? Such questions follow as of course from the 
primary one, and to accept the easy reply that Christ- 
mas must lose its meaning, and that we cannot sin- 
cerely observe it, if we accept these results, may easily 
work injury in one of two ways. Some may say to 
themselves, ‘‘The loss to my faith would be too great 
if I were to give up my belief in these narratives: I am 
going to believe them, whether or no.’’ In so doing, 
they are working far more injury to their religion than 
by the most radical scepticism; for they are sub- 
stituting a make-believe in place of faith, and it may 
easily follow that from this they will come to the con- 
clusion that all their faith is of a like character, so work- 
ing ruin instead of strength. 

On the other hand, some may say that, because they 
no longer hold these beliefs, they are cut off from the 
Christian faith and fellowship. They have sacrificed 
all this for the sake of truth, but it has been a fearful 
loss. 

My object, then, at this time is to show, if I can, that 
this result is not inevitable, but that, instead of loss, there 
is gain to the spiritual life, and that Christmas means 
not less, but more, because of this acceptance of the re- 
sults of criticism. 

In the first place, then, it is to be noted that it is some- 
thing to have been willing to know the truth at what- 
ever cost, for this in itself implies a faith that truth is to 
be valued above all other things. This may seem but a 
slight thing, but it is, on the contrary, something great,— 
great just in proportion as that which is given up has 
seemed valuable. The loss of one’s accustomed religious 
beliefs may be the first step in a great increase in one’s 
faith. ‘This has, of course, no reference to Christmas in 
particular, but it is of importance for us to remember, 
nevertheless. 

But coming now to the meaning that remains to us in 
Christmas, we can say at least this much; namely, that 
about nineteen hundred years ago an event took place 
which has been the source of the highest religious life to 
the Western world from that time onward. Whether 
there ever was such a person as Jesus or not, it is to the 
rise of the religion that looked to him as its founder that 
we must trace our spiritual ancestry. Back of that it 
is to be followed in its main stream in the history of 
Israel; but the religion of Israel underwent so great a 
change at that time as to merit the name of a new birth, 
and it is this new birth that men celebrate in the birth- 
day of the Christ. 


ese 
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However rationalistic we may be, we are yet Christian 
rationalists. The spirit of the Lord’s Prayer, of the 
Beatitudes, of the law of service, that he that would find 
himself must do so by losing himself in the service of 
others,—these, and much more, are part of our spiritual 
inheritance which comes to us in the fulness of its con- 
ception from this time. We are free, indeed, but that 
very freedom is in no small measure an inheritance from 
the Christian revolution. We cannot escape from this 
spiritual inheritance except by the relinquishment of 
our love of truth and right. 

Here, then, is the beginning of our right to Christmas. 
If we cannot celebrate the birthday of the Christ,—and 
no one supposes that the 25th of December has any 
special claim to be his actual birthday,—we can at 
any rate celebrate the birth of Christianity, and that, to 
my thinking, is no small thing. 

But this is far from being all. Even the most radical 
criticism will hardly deny that in some sense Jesus 
Christ was the founder of this religion. Minimize his 
work as they may, it will still acknowledge that he 
was the man who, because of his life and death, gave his 
name, or rather the title accorded him, to the new move- 
ment. It is appropriate then, even on the most radical 
basis, that we should choose for our time of celebration 
of the coming of Christianity the day chosen as the birth- 
day of its founder. 

If this were all, we should have here the essential mean- 
ing of Christmas. But again this is far from being 
all. It is not essential to our religious, or even to our 
Christian, faith that there should ever have been such 
aman as Jesus. The essential thing is that we should 
have the spiritual life, and that, if we have it at all, must 
be akin, as we have seen, to the spiritual life which is set 
forth in the New Testament. In that sense at least it 
is true that ‘‘other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.’’ 

But, though it is not essential, it is a great encourage- 
ment to us to believe, if we may, that there was such a 
man, and that his life was in broad outline and in its spirit 
such as we see depicted in the first three Gospels. And 
this is what we gain as a result of the freest, the sanest, 
and most searching criticism. In one important par- 
ticular, however, the results of criticism depict him to us 
in a different light from that which we gain from the 
cursory reading of the Gospels. Instead of setting him- 
self forth as unique, he stands always as the champion 
of the poor and the outcast of Israel, claiming for them, 
as for himself, the right to the spiritual inheritance of 
Israel, which the Scribes and Pharisees had denied to 
them,—the right to be sons of God. It is not for himself 
alone that he claims this great title, but also for the 
“babes” to whom has been revealed that which has been 
hidden ‘‘from the wise and understanding.’ 

The question, How can man be a son of God? finds its 
fullest answer in this man. We can say, “In this man 
God dwelt; for, if God is not like him, then there is some- 
thing in the world greater and better than God, in so far 
as self-sacrificing love toward men is greater than cold 
wisdom and unpitying law, which, without such a spirit 
as we see in Jesus, is that to which our conception of 
God would be nearly reduced. 

Our belief in this kind of a God, who dwells with men 
and in them, does not depend on Jesus alone, for that 
spirit which we see in him we see in others also in greater 
or less degree; but it is in his life, as we find it recorded 
in the Gospels, that we see most fully ‘‘the fatherhood 
and heart of God revealed.’’ It is, then, cause for re- 
joicing that the results of criticism do not tend to make 
this life of Sonship a creation of the fancy of those who 
came after, but rather to emphasize its real character 
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by removing those embellishments by which a pious but 
uncritical fancy strove to heighten the picture of his 
greatness. 

It is among these embellishments that we must reckon 
the stories of his birth. What they seek to prove is the 
fact that God was in Jesus from his birth. They appear 
to have been written in opposition to the belief that 
Jesus was not born a Son of God, but that the Christ 
entered into him at his baptism and departed from him 
just before his crucifixion; for this belief, so strange to 
us, appeared very early in the history of the Church, and 
has left traces in other parts of the New Testament. 
In this writing we may be sure there was no conscious 
fabrication, but only an earnest desire to do honor 
to their Master and Lord. Nor need we, because 
we do not hold them to be true, feel that these 
stories have lost all value for us. If we will but look on 
them as poetry,—and they are essentially a creation of the 
poetic imagination,—their beauty and all their tender 
associations are as truly ours as ever. We look back to 
those who in times past held these accounts as literal 
truth, and around us to those who now hold them, not 
as those from whom we have cut ourselves off by our 
different view, but as those who hold with us, though in 
what seems to us a more immature form, the great faith 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self. 

I have called this form immature, not simply because 
this belief is put in the form which is to us but a poem 
or allegory, but also because in the desire to do honor 
to Jesus these accounts fall short of the truth as all such 
accounts must, and, in endeavoring to add to the glory 
of Jesus, in reality detract from it. 

It- was his greatest glory to be ‘‘the first-born among 
many brethren’’ and to make this sonship the birthright, 
not only of every son of Abraham, but of every son of 
man. 

That is the great Christmas message, Emmanuel, God 
with us, and this these accounts do but half set forth. 
So I say that Christmas means more and not less to us 
because of this criticism which seems so ruthless in its 
destruction. Because of it Christ is not less real to us, 
but more, and, if we will have his spirit, God is nearer to 
us rather than farther away. 

The Christmas joy is ours, not as a time of childish 
glee, as of those who can see beauty and wonder only in 
that which dazzles and bewilders, but as a time which 
recalls to us the coming of the one who brought the mes- 
sage of the indwelling God, and the assurance that 
through his sons his kingdom is coming upon earth. 


See Clearly. 


The evils and errors of the time are made formidable 
by their subtlety and by their plausible admixture of 
truth and good, for the powers of darkness so wear 
the garments of light to deceive the very elect. All the 
more must our eyes be cleared of the world-dust and 
anointed with the grace of spiritual discernment. All 
the more carefully must we purge our hearts of those 
false elective affinities that draw us unawares into 
sympathy and fellowship with the wrong. All the finer 
should be the temper of our weapons and the firmer 
our grasp upon them. And the more earnest and con- 
fident and tender should be our appeal to that which 
is common to God and man,—to that union of the 
divine and the human which we believe has been most 
fully disclosed and illustrated in One who knew him- 
self to be the Son of Man and Son of God, and has taught 
us the sweet and awful secret. When we rise and follow 
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him by sharing the same experience, shall not each of 
us join also in the joyful cry, ‘‘I and my Father are one’’? 
Charles G. Ames, D.D. 


Yule-tide. 


BY REV. W. HANSON FULSFORD. 


A hush is on the world. The estranging years, 
The sundering sweep of seas, as in some dream, 
Lose for us now their might. Beside the gleam 
Of Christmas firelight musing, all our fears 

Like phantoms fade, and what seemed far appears 
So close we almost feel the unseen hands 

That reach for ours, while from long distant lands 
Come memories that touch the fount of tears. 
Comrades and friends are crowding round once more 
And move our hearts, casting aside the load, 

To rise to braver strength as the old year dies, 
For at their touch the spring shines in our eyes, 
Casting her glory on the untravelled road 

That climbs before us through the opening door. 


Independency: Rational and Effectual. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Whenever a great and noble thought comes to man, it 
is never useless to have it constantly in remembrance. 
To remind ourselves of the truth of some old thing is as 
valuable for life as the vision of some new thing. We 
have been given liberty, but we only keep it by per- 
petual vigilance. Good is not only hard to obtain, but 
hard to keep, and we may be thankful that this is so, 
for only thus does it remain good. Some of us may 
lament that we did not live in the stirring days of the 
early independents. We may envy those who first 
brought to this land those church principles which 
burst the limits of a church and became the foundation 
of a mighty nation. Yet to us is given as noble and as 
difficult a task, the guarding of those principles and the 
making of them as effectual as possible under changed 
conditions. 

In order to be effectual, we often hear it said it is 
impossible to sustain the attitude of the early indepen- 
dents. Let us, therefore, ask what was that attitude? 
The principle we discuss travels back through the cen- 
turies, for the Christian Church, to a word that Jesus 
is supposed to have uttered,—that his presence would be 
wherever ‘‘two or three” were met in his name. The 
“two or three” constituted an ecclesiastical body, hav- 
ing authority to decide all things because of the sup- 
posed divine presence. Ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia. It was 
certainly by such references that historic independency 
found sanction for itself in the Bible. But the meaning 
of independency came more from the spirit of the age 
in which it was born. It was inevitable that some of 
the free spirit of the Renaissance should go farther than 
mere rebellion against Rome. The work of that spirit 
did not begin to be accomplished until it made religious 
authority to rest with the people. 

When each congregation was ‘‘an absolute church to 
themselves,’’ as Brewster put it, independency was born. 
Bacon had written that ‘‘discipline by bishops was 
fittest for monarchies’; but the independents, pioneers 
of another theory of government, replied by forming 
their churches with authority resting with the people of 
each individual congregation. It should be noted that 
the rebellion of the independents was not only for the 
sake of a theory of church government, it was at the same 
time an attempt to elevate the people by abolishing the 
power of bishops and councils to appoint ministers, 
who, apart from being unelected by the people, were 
eften morally unfit to be ministers. It was a faith in the 
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fundamental principles of democracy. There is one im- 
portant application of these principles which we as 
Unitarians independent should make to-day in regard 
to the principles of fellowship. Given a number of in- 
dependent churches, with ministers elected by the 
congregations, should there be some central body with 
authority to recommend or withhold recommendation 
of these ministers to the churches? The unfortunate 
experience of some churches has led to the feeling that 
such a body is very desirable. Knowing of instances 
myself, of churches that have been deceived, I hate to 
say anything that will open the door any wider for crooks 
to come to our churches and do harm; but I frankly 
confess that I do not like the spirit of an independent 
church that depends on any central body, any fellow- 
ship committee, for the choice even of its candidates. 
There is need, there is great need, for every care in the 
choice of a minister; but there is equal need for every 
care in preserving the fullest liberty and independency 
of our churches. It is old Congregationalism that a 
church worthy of the name should be trusted to search 
the records of its candidates for the pulpit itself. 
Instead of a warning to our churches being so worded 
that churches feel afraid to take a man unrecom- 
mended by the fellowship committee, why not have 
the warning so formed that the self-government of the 
church shall be less hurt? At present we are warned 
as follows: ‘All churches are hereby warned of the 
serious danger they incur by settling a minister whose 
name does not appear on the Year Book, or who has 
not received the approval of the Fellowship Committee.”’ 
Why may not this warning read as follows: ‘All churches 
are hereby warned of the serious risk they run by set- 
tling a minister whose recommendations are not thor- 
oughly satisfactory.’’ Then it could be added, as a 


kind of footnote, ‘‘The Fellowship’ Committee stands. 


ready to co-operate with all churches in ascertaining 
with them the qualifications of each candidate.”’ Surely, 
that is the only kind of power we can properly, as dem- 
ocratic bodies, delegate to such a committee. I do not 
think that it would be less effectual; but, if the risk were 
greater, would it not be worth while for the sake of 
greater loyalty to the spirit of independency? “Let us 
hold it dear,” writes Channing. “Let us esteem it an in- 
valuable legacy. Let us resist every effort to wrest it 
from us. Attempts have been made, and may be re- 
peated, to subject our churches to tribunals, subversive 
of their independence. Let the voice of our fathers be 
heard. The independency of our churches was the 
fundamental principle which they aimed to establish 
here, and here may it never die.” 

The chief complaint of this old-fashioned independency 
is that it is irrational in these days. There can be no 
progress without federation and centralization. Isola- 
tion is death. If its effectiveness is doubted, let us ask 
what our modern Unitarian Independent churches are 
trying to effect? The ineffectual independency that 
many critics lament is that which does not work for the 
extension and strengthening of the denomination; but 
this, I do not take it, is the kind of effort to be expected 
of an independent church. Whatever form of fellowship 
we may justify in the past, surely in these days, when 
every community requires so much of its churches, the 
most effectual fellowship is not a denominational fellow- 
ship. Let us have a fellowship which will last, one that 
will be a fellowship, a millennium hence, as well as now. 
I have terribly mistaken the genius of Unitarianism, if 
it is not true, that our Church was intended to realize 
such a fellowship. Let us remember that just as surely 
as this is the twentieth century, so surely will there be a 
fiftieth century: indeed, astronomers tell us that we yet 
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have a lease of some three million years for human de- 
velopment. In simple words, that means that. nine- 
teeths of our present right is wrong. It may be am- 
bition, but I cannot call that fellowship effectual which 
does not seem to be working for results that centuries 
hence will appear in strength and health. 

To make our independency effectual there are two 
kinds of fellowship possible: first, a fellowship of Uni- 
tarians. Dr. Eliot referred to it in Chicago. ‘The 
church which fights for freedom to-day fights in the 
fellowship of the churches that are as free as itself.” The 
second fellowship possible is that which includes every 
religious, ethical, and social institution of the community. 
Of course, both can be realized in a way; but where 
to-day shall our emphasis go? The call from many 
Unitarians is constant for emphasis on the first. Va- 
rious means—some very artificial—are being used to 
make it more real. We are told that we must sow this 
land with Unitarian churches, and that to do this the 
churches must combine to help. Frankly, I cannot 
see where this is in harmony with the spirit of to-day 
nor where it is justified in the genius of Unitarianism. 
You remember Dr. Channing’s words to Prof. Bush: 
“TI have little or no interest in Unitarians as a sect. I 
have hardly anything to do with them. I can endure no 
sectarian bonds.’”’ And again, in his sermon on ‘‘The 
Great Purpose of Christianity,’’ “I desire to escape the 
narrow walls of a particular church, and live under the 
open sky, in the broad light, looking far and wide, seeing 
with my own eyes, hearing with my own ears, and fol- 
lowing truth meekly, however arduous or solitary be 
the path in which she leads. I am, then, no organ of a 
sect, but speak from myself alone.’’ Of course, this does 
not give Channing’s regular practice, any more than 
Martineau’s similar pronouncements suggest his, but, 
however they compromised on that ideal, that was their 
spirit. And we need to know that it is to-day far easier 
for us to realize that ideal than it wasfor them. ‘To-day; 
whether we are led to fully agree or not, the tendency is 
stronger than ever towards community interests. We 
are socializing. The churches are drawing together, or 
being drawn together, realizing that the most effectual 
fellowship is the co-operation of all the best forces of 
the community. A while ago a judge refused natural- 
ization to a member of a labor union, who frankly said 
that in his estimate the interests of the labor union 
came before those of the country. Such a man was 
certainly not ready to bea citizen. But the day has come 
for the same principle to be applied to the churches. 
The Unitarian, the Baptist, the Methodist, who feels 
that the interests of his denomination are more impor- 
tant than those of the community in which he dwells, 
will soon be, if not already, counted as irreligious. This 
is not heresy. President Southworth has truly said that 
“The typical product of the Unitarian attitude is not 
the minister who is bent on converting the world to 
Unitarianism, but the man like Dr. Hale, to whom 
denominational loyalty, strong and enthusiastic though 
it was, was but one among a vast number of other loy- 
alties, and who was chiefly concerned that men should live 
as the children of God.’ We really work blindly in 
these days when we try to make ourselves unique, when 
we write, as one did recently in the Unitarian Calendar, 
“Unlike other churches, our aim is to make this world 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” It is not unlike other 
churches! We are terribly behind the times if we imag- 
ine that the Presbyterians and the Baptists and others 
are not working just as hard as we are for the same good 
end. We have done splendid service with our liberal 
gospel, but we can overdo it. I have not found in my 
experiences in the slums of London, in the fishing boats 
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on the coasts of the north, among the mill and lumber- 
men of the woods of Maine, nor in our modern Ameri- 
can cities, that men are very interested in denomina- 
tional welfare. If a man is leaving the East for the West 
or the great Canadian North-west that is now being 
boomed as a prospective Unitarian field, he inquires if 
there is a post-office, a school-house, and a church, but 
seldom asks what kind of church. It is sufficient for 
him that in the community there is a religious force, a 
place for reverence and worship. ‘There is no call that 
I can hear for the propagation of our supposedly liberal 
doctrines; for all churches are liberalizing, and the min- 
isters of the next generation in all the churches will be 
more advanced than most of our own during the last 
generation. The effort that is being put forth to Uni- 
tarianize our New England villages would be more worthy 
of Unitarianism if it were directed to bringing together 
the struggling little churches in the communities to one 
united religious force. ‘There the Congregational min- 
ister has fellowship with the minister of the same church 
in the next town, and the Methodist and Universalist 
likewise with their respective churches, many miles 
apart. But nothing of good comes of it to the commu- 
nity. The most effectual fellowship for such indepen- 
dent churches is to get together and uplift the community 
in which they dwell with each other’s inspiration. This 
is independency as rational as independency can be, 
because most effectual for the uplifting and strengthen- 
ing of men and women; and doing this I feel it may call 
forth our warmest enthusiasm. 
ROcHESTER, N.Y. 


Hail! Holy Morn! 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Hail, Christmas morn! Where’er forlorn 
An honest heart may dwell, 
Let joy within that heart be born 
By thine all-holy spell! 
Tis not in creed, but more in deed, 
Thy gladness may be found, 
And in them both the golden meed 
As years go circling round. 


Hail, holy morn! Hail, Saviour, born! 
Go, worshipper, and give! 

Spurn thou all selfish creeds with scorn, 
Let kindness only live. 

He did not die that you and I 
By his blood might be blessed, 

But lived to show that all who try 
Through loving works find rest. 


’Twas what he gave has power to save 
Life’s pilgrim at his task; 

Rest, rest, the weary laden crave, 
Love, love, the erring ask. 

He gave his life to banish strife, 
By sorrow was forspent, 

Yet with glad deeds his toil was rife, 
And he, content, content. 


*Tis rapture fine, ’tis truth divine, 
That all will yet be well, 

With those who worship at the shrine 
Of-love’s all-holy spell; 

Love for that one whose work is done 
In toil, in pain, in crime, 

That somehow, somewhere, shall be won 
For him a resting time! 


Hail, Christmas morn! Where’er forlorn 
An honest heart may dwell, 
Let joy within that heart be born 
By thine all-holy spell! 
Let gentle peace for aye increase 
A loving world around, 
And that devotion never cease 
In his example found! 
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Essays in Pouitics. By Andrew Mac- 
phail. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
In his Essays in Puritanism Dr. Macphail 
showed what a keen-edged blade he could 
wield. If there were any fault in those 
striking papers, it was that their author 
was almost too witty, too brilliant,—cer- 
tainly no very common failing. There is, 
perhaps, less opportunity for the exercise of 
his peculiar gift in this present volume,— 
essays on the relation of Canada to England, 
to the United States, and to other countries, 
—but there are not wanting pretty liberal 
slashes in several directions. For example, 
the United States comes in for a generous 
chastisement. This is what Dr. Macphail 
thinks of our form of government: ‘‘The 
fact of the matter is that the United States 
continue to exist because their Constitution 
is unworkable; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, because it works so slowly. A 
Cabinet has been evolved which is responsible 
to no one but the President, and he is not 
responsible to it. The Cabinet may offer 
advice, but he is not bound to act upon it. 
The people of the United States have got 
precisely the thing which they did not 
want.’’ This author certainly does not feel 
that Canada would be better off if she joined 
forces with us. He does not like the spec- 
tacle of lawlessness in our elections, our 
law courts, or our manners. ‘‘ This reign of 
lawlessness is not a matter of opinion. It 
is a spectacle for the world to witness,—a 
wealthy murderer seeking release under the 
cover of the civil law, race riots in Lincoln’s 
home, a whole State terrorized by organized 
bands of marauders, its governor urging all 
honest citizens to arm themselves in self- 
defence, its leading newspaper declaring that 
‘civilization has become a myth, a joke, and 
the right of man a delusion.’’’ We have 
heard of the man whose head was cut off 
so neatly that he was not aware that he was 
dead. Some of Dr. Macphail’s thrusts are 
of the same deadly description, and, if you 
are not one of the frogs, it is very good fun 
for the boys to stand near and see the 
slaughter. 


SHAWNIE WADE. By Sarah J. Prichard. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—This_ ro- 
mance, which reminds one of the stories 
common in Northern magazines after the 
war, introduces topics that could once hardly 
be handled without.undue feeling. Rey. 
Charles Allen Dinsmore contributes a preface, 
in which he states that the manuscript was 
submitted to Dr. Holland, then editor of 
the Century, who was so interested in the 
tale that he wrote to its author, “I read it 
aloud, every word of it, before I went to 
bed.” The manuscript was accepted and 
paid for; but, considering the irritated feel- 
ing then existing between the North and the 
South, its publication was continually de- 
ferred. At Dr. Holland’s death Mr. Gilder, 
who succeeded him as editor of the Century, 
returned the manuscript unread, wishing 
to begin the new administration by clearing 
the editorial desk. No further attempt was 
made to dispose of the manuscript, and it 
lay forgotten until after Miss Prichard’s 
death, which occurred in February, 1909. 
Thirty years ago Miss Prichard was a fre- 
quent contributor to the leading magazines 
of the day, and a well-known writer of books 
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for children. The present story”has for its 
heroine a passionate impulsive Southern 
girl and presents, though rather vaguely, the 
staple Southern problem. The story ends 
happily, and it is interesting not only as a 
story, but, as Mr. Dinsmore suggests, as a 
comment on the significant changes in the 
att of story-telling which have taken place 
within a generation. 


A Son or THe Desert. By Bradley 
Gilman. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.—This book records the ad- 
ventures of Ted, a boy who was born in 
Lexington, Mass., and Achmed, a son of the 
desert. They were thrown together by a 
strange series of events and adventures, 
which made their interests identical, and 
bound them together in mutual helpfulness 
and dependence, until at last the Bedouin 
prince, who has saved the life of the Amer- 
ican boy, is himself rescued from peril and 
punishment by the intervention with the 
authorities at Cairo of the boy whom he 
had saved. In this book Mr. Gilman has 
done his best work; he shows that he has 
not only studied his subject well, but has 
been able through personal observation and 
experience to fit the adventures to the scenes, 
and make the life of the desert seem to the 
reader real and vivid. It is a book of ad- 
ventures. Two boys ‘and a ‘monkey with 
a set of brigands, to say nothing of an es- 
cape from the officers of the law by whom 
Achmed is accused of murder, make a suf- 
ficiently exciting combination, and, without 
any appeal .to clap-trap, will {furnish the 
young people into whose hands the book 
may fall with wholesome entertainment, 
not devoid of instruction for those who can 
stop to take in the descriptions of life in the 
desert. 


FRIENDSHIP VILLAGE. Love-stories. By 
Zona Gale. New York:;The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. The writer of this book 
knows her village well, and, although she has 
had experience in a larger world, she has 
not lost the flavor of village life.* If one 
would be known by his neighbors, missed and 
remembered when he dies, he should live in 
a country village. There, ‘everybody knows 
everybody, criticism is keen, rivalries are sharp 
and sometimes hatreds are deep and strong, 
but there is withal a kindliness and sym- 
pathy which force themselves into the rela- 
tions of those who live near each other and 
are dependent, by night and by day, upon 
each other for good offices without which 
life would be intolerable. (Friendship Vil- 
lage is a good name, for the worst village 
exists, if it be a natural growth, in an at- 
mosphere of} friendship. How the old live 
and the young fall in love with each other, 
how festivities are planned, and misfortunes 
come, are explained and illustrated in these 
lively homely sketches of life in a village. 
Those who have met some of these stories 
in the magazines will be all the more ready 
to read them together_in a cheerful collec- 
tion of short stories. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. By Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.—Dr. Hutchinson manages to make his 
talk about diseases as interesting as a novel, 
more interesting than most novels. When 
he tells_us that headache is the most useful 
pain in the world, or scolds us for wilfulness 
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and stupidity in the matter of catching colds, 
or riddles our most cherished convictions 
about nervousness, he may be sure of one 
thing at least; namely, that we shall listen 
and remember. The effect of his preach- 
ments is exactly the opposite of earlier books 
on disease, in that it is always constructive 
and encouraging. ‘To him tuberculosis is a 
scotched snake, hopefully to be pursued and 
exterminated. Appendicitis, a department 
of nature’s remnant sale, is shown in its 
proper place. Of rheumatism he tells us 


HYMNS =: CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


A newly compiled Hymn Book, containing old and new 
hymns, with music by the best hymn composers. 
Printed by the 


STANHOPE PRESS 
54 Stanhope Street, Boston 


Price, ONE DOLLAR a volume, by the quantity. Not 
sold: singly. Any churches wishing this book can have 
single copies sent for approval on application-to the Stan- 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
a carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

TuHE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CommenpDaTions. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness rarely the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive eo in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be minist to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society : 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own family.’® 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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what it is and particularly what it isn’t, ' 
incidentally stabbing certain well-settled 
beliefs in regard to diet. The chapters 
have already had some circulation as maga- 
zine articles, and their influence will be ex- 
tended in the present form. ‘They make 
for common sense and equanimity, 


EnciisH Lov—E Porms, OLrp anp New. 
Edited by Horatio Sheafe Krans. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.— 
This compiler of the best English love poems 
has admitted to his collection only such as 
are beyond dispute lyrical and impassioned. 
His aim has been to include only the best 
and finest, beginning with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and ending with Matthew Arnold 
and Alexander Smith. This means, of 
course, that most, if not all, of the poems 
are familiar,—such as one is glad to own 
in a single convenient volume and willing 
to stand by as an abiding pleasure. ‘The 
collection is attractively bound in dark 
blue and gold covers, and there are some six- 
teen or seventeen illustrations of these 
poets who have entrusted their feelings 
to verse. 


THE Frocs 0’ Pooro. By Joshua F. 
Crowell. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50.—Prose and poetry, fun and 
nonsense, adventures and illustrations com- 
bine in this amusing story of the doings of 
little creatures in nature’s fairyland. The 
frogs of Poolo are not the only ‘‘wee folk’’ 
who play tricks and entertain themselves; 
but the ants of Antic, the bees of Bumble- 
ton, the bugs of Bugly, and many others 
exhibit their peculiar characteristics and 
follow the advice of the introductory song, 
“Sun or rain, good cheer, good cheer.”’ The 
illustrations are by Harold Sichel. 


Miscellaneous. 


In last week’s Register Mr. W. L. Chaffin 
commended the new compilation of sermons 
preached by James Freeman Clarke in the 
last years of his life, and recently edited by 
his daughter, Miss IL. Freeman Clarke. 
The title of the new book is the Transfigura- 
tion of Life, and fully deserves Mr. Chaffin’s 
praise. 


Good automobile stories are in demand, 
and Shorty McCabe may be trusted to 
furnish crisp, lively reading. Shorty’s 
creator, Sewall Ford, sends out Honk, Honk! 
with the imprint of Mitchell Kennerley on 
its title-page; and it is likely to find its way 
this month to all who have automobiles of 
which they are appreciative owners and to 
many who would like to be included in that 
class. (50 cents.) 


Among the books that have come in too 
late for proper notice before Christmas is 
The Tocsin, a drama of the renaissance, by 
Esther Brown Tiffany, in which many of 
our readers will take especial interest, and 
which ought to serve as a welcome addition 
to Christmas treasures. A proper review 
of this book will appear later, but there may 
yet be time for those who are interested to 
examine it at the Book Rooms, 25 Beacon 
Street, and to admire its attractive form and 
promise. : 

The Kalendar for 1910 compiled by Eliza- 
beth M. Ball comes with the appropriate 
inscription on its artistic brown and black 
cover, ‘Blessed are they who have said our 
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good things for us.”’ This annual calendar 
has become familiar all over the world, 
in its twenty-one years of circulation, and 
the compiler has had many testimonies to 
its wit and wisdom. Among the writers 
from whom selections have been taken we 
note the names of Dr. Ames, Dr. Crothers, 
Dr. William E. Barton, Robert Collyer, 
William C. Gannett, and others dear and 
familiar. Copies may be had from 5024 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Price $1.) 


Franklin Matthews told, in his book 
With the Battle Fleet, the story of the great 
cruise of the United States Atlantic fleet 
from Hampton Roads to San Francisco. 
His new book, Back to Hampton Roads, 
supplements it with the description of the 
leading events that marked the homeward 
eruise from San Francisco by way of New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, and the Suez 
Canal. It consists largely of letters written 
on the cruise for publication in the New 
York Sun, with such additions as perspec- 
tive and a more leisurely form of writing 
has rendered possible. The manner of 
narration is animated, and it is plain that 
the writer has quick sight for the unusual 
and real interest in what he saw. (B. W. 
Huebsch, $1.50.) 


Among the calendars that come rather 
late for notice are two from the Franklin 
Printing Company of Philadelphia. The 
Dickens Story Calendar is made on an en- 
tirely new and very attractive plan, On 
each of its fifty-three leaves appears a care- 
fully chosen selection from Dickens that is 
complete in itself, and not a ragged, discon- 
nected quotation. Here we have, for instance, 
Pickwick’s advice on love-making, the story 
of Barkis and Peggotty’s willin’ness, Mr. 
Micawber’s dissertation on money, etc. 
One can hardly imagine an easier way of 
becoming acquainted with Dickens char- 
acters, and the calendar is likely to share in 
the Dickens revival. (Price $1.) The Chil- 
dren’s Calendar has four sheets, printed in 
red and black, with child drawings by Jane 
Allen Boyer and hand-lettered quotations 
from Robert Louis Stevenson. The chil- 
dren are charming little boys and girls, 


Antique Viewsot y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.” 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H. ELLIS co., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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amusing themselves in familiar 


(Price 50 cents.) 


SOGIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


it Ris Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
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The Animals’ Christmas. 


Said Santa Claus, “’Tis Christmas Eve 
[The animals looked pleasant], 

And each of you will now receive 
His yearly Christmas present; 

But I’d be glad if every guest 

Would mention what he’d like the best.” 


The Tapir said, “That pleases me; 
T’ll state succinctly, therefore, 
If I may be so bold and free— 
The only thing I care for 
Would be those matches on the shelf, 
With which I’d like to light myself.” 


His wish was granted. Then up spake 
A timid little Adder, 
“Sir, but a trifle it will take 
To make my Christmas gladder; 
A slate and pencil, if you please, 
Would let me do my sums with ease.” 


The Reindeer said, “ You may believe 
I’d be a happy fellow 

If I were sure I would receive 
A good-sized umberrellow; 

And also I’d like four golosh- 

Es and a rubber mackintosh.”’ 


The Pig a fountain pen desired; 
The Cow, tin horns requested; 
The Horse, for a new hat acquired, 

His gratitude attested; 
The caterpillar said, “I am 
Proud of my catterpillarsham.” 


So all of them were gay and glad, 
And they were happy, very; 
They liked the presents that they had, 
And waxed exceeding merry. 
Dear Humans, at your Christmas feasts, 
Pray take a lesson from the beasts! 
—Carolyn Wells, in the Reader. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Christmas out of Tune. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


The night before Christmas! The house 
was as still as all houses should be at that 
time. Only the clocks proclaimed them- 
selves, according to their dispositions. 

“Wurry, hurry, hurry,” snapped out the 
dining-room clock. It was in the habit 
of seeing people rush down just in time, 
and it was a nervous old clock, anyway. 

““Welcome, welcome, well—come!”’ ticked 
the grandfather clock on the stair-landing. 
That clock was an old-time gentleman. It 
could be hurried by no one. It was the 
soul of hospitality and told every one so who 
opened the hall door. 

“TLet’s have fun! let’s have fun!” said 
the nursery clock. It was impatient when 
the long night hours kept the merry chil- 
dren quiet, and now in this Christmas still- 
ness it spoke louder than the grandiather 
clock or the dining-room clock, and it 
woke Margaret Jo in her pretty white bed 
in the room next to the nursery. She 
rubbed her eyes, and peeped over at Tommy 
Lou—who was no boy at all, but just Thom- 
asine Louise, and was as girly a girl as one 
could desire. 

Tommy Lou always waited for Margaret Jo. 
So, while Margaret Jo listened to the nursery 
clock,—which, by the way, she understood 
perlectly,— Tommy Lou slept on peacefully. 

Then Margaret: Jo crept from her white 
bed and stole to the window. The corners 
of her mouth were curled upward,—always 
a dangerous sign,—her eyes danced, and her 
dimples bit little holes in her pretty cheeks 
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and cunning little chin. She tiptoed to 
the nursery door. ‘‘Sh!’’ she said to the 
clock, ‘‘sh!”’ “‘Let’s have fun; let’s have 
fun!’’ defiantly returned the breezy clock. 

The little girl turned to the window and 
looked out. What a pretty white world it 
was! So soft and peaceful and—waiting! 
Margaret Jo began to think the dearest 
thoughts. 

There was the cross, all a-light, on top 
of Christ Church. It seemed to lead her 
back, back to that sweetest of sweet stories, 
and yes, sure enough, there was a star,— 
and Margaret Jo remembered the stable 
and the dear Christmas Baby whose birth- 
day all children love. And yes! there was 
‘a light, a dim light next door! Margaret 
Jo knew all about fhat light. The four 
little cousins had to have it because—well, 
it was a long story, but they wanted dear 
Father, who was travelling home as fast as 
he could, to see it and know that his four 
little folks were dreaming about him. 

With the memory of the four cousins 
came the voice of the nursery clock again. 

“TLet’s have fun! let’s have’”’— 

“Wow?” asked the defiant young voice, 
and then, just as clear as could be, an an- 
swer came. I’minclined to think the clock 
was quite innocent of the thought back of 
it, but never mind! 

Margaret Jo nodded and turned to the 
bed and gently shook Tommy Lou. Tommy 
Lou woke up so suddenly that she frightened 
her sister. 

“What — do — you — want?’’ she said 
exactly as it they had been carrying on a 
long conservation. 

“Let’s go—down—and—see!”’ 

Up popped Tommy Lou. She understood 
at once, which goes further to prove that 
the clock was innocent. The two little 
girls got into slippers and flannel robes, and 
then, through the big, still house, they stole 
down stairs! 

“Tt’s in the library!’ whispered Margaret 
Jo. So it was. A tall, straight tree. The 
candles looked as eager and ready as could 
be. The trimmings were in place, too, 
balls and rings and dazzly things—you know 
all about it! 

The big log fire thought its work was 
done, poor old thing! But not a bit of it! 
Margaret Jo laid on two huge sticks. She 
surprised the sleepy fire so that it jumped and 
clung to the sticks, and in a minute and a 
half you should have seen what a heigho 
time it was having, and by its light what do 
you think those two little girls saw? Why, 
piles of books and things ready for the tree! 

Margaret Jo and Tommy Lou looked at 
each other. 

“Do you dare?’’ said one pair of eyes. 
“T do!”’ said the other, and then those 
naughty little sisters fell upon the bundles, 
and—spied! 

Somehow they knew what was for whom. 
They were fearfully clever at guessing. 
The gifts for the four little cousins were as 
plain as if they were labelled. 

“The bracelet is for—me 
Tommy Lou. 

“The chain and locket—for me!’’ Mar- 
garet’s voice was tense and low. 

“Roller skates—two pairs—O Margie!” 

“Games — just — what — we — want — O 
| Tommy Lou!” ~ 
More and more excited the trembling 
/Woices grew, but always in whispers. At 


” 


gasped 
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last there was only the pile of books to at- 
tack. Somehow the voices were sad and 
dreary by that time—the fun was growing 
less and less: both sought to drown the 
growing misery. 

““Let’s read—one!”’ 
weary voice. 

Now every Christmas there was one pres- 
ent that Margaret Jo and Tommy Lou had 
together. It was a sweet old family custom 
and somehow made the little sisters love 
it and each other better. They called it a 
“partnership present.’’ This year it was a 
book. All through the year, ever since a 
certain schoolmate had returned from Eng- 
land, where she had read the story, the 
little sisters had burned to possess it as a 
“partnership present.’ It was said to be 
such a story as never before had been con- 
ceived by human story-writer. 

It was fairly bristling with kings, queens, 
princesses, and lesser folk, not to mention 
adventures and thrilling situations which, 
so the returnedtraveller stated, “held you 
positively limp from cover to cover!” 

Right on top the enchanting pile of books 
lay the book. It was gold and crimson, 
and big and full of splendid pictures. 

“Oh,”’ gasped Margaret Jo, and “oh!” 
echoed Tommy Lou. Then down they sank 
on the rug before the blazing logs. Brown 
head touched golden head, but the small 
faces were joyless. Still, when their eyes 
caught the first page, a new light spread over 
the world for the little sisters. They be- 
came part of the wonderful story. It was 
that kind of a book, you know. It seemed 
to say, ‘“Oh, don’t stand off there and read 
about us. Come right in here between the 
covers, and we’ll have the time of our lives!” 

Through scenes and escapades that caused 
Margaret Jo and Tommy Lou to glow and 
pant, they came at last to the gateway of 
the castle of Happy Surprise. 

Suddenly Blue Eyes—that was Tommy 
Lou—looked at Brown Eyes—Margaret 
Jo—and the wonderful book lay unheeded. 
Then the little sisters buried their heads on 
their folded arms and thought and thought. 
I don’t know anything about it more than 
this: suddenly they two found themselves 
again before the gateway of the Castle of 
Happy Surprise! 

“You knock!” whispered Tommy Lou. 

“What for?” almost groaned Margaret 
Jo. ‘‘We know all about it. She’ll come 
to the portal and escort us through the 
tiresome old halls and things. We’ll have 
to look at the queen’s jewels, I know every 
single one of them! And then the Room of 
Games—we’ve played them all! and the 
king’s library—”’ 

“Oh, the king’s library!” wailed Tommy 
Lou. ‘‘And we’ve read all the books. 
Ends are as plain as beginnings. Oh! oh! 
oh!” “Sh!” But it was too late. 

The portals swayed inward exactly as 
such portals always sway. 

‘‘Oh, you’ve come!’’ cried an eager voice, 
and just inside stood the most mischievous 
looking fairy thatever was. ‘‘We’ve come!” 
wearily answered Margaret Jo; and then 
she whispered to Tommy Lou, ‘‘Now we’ve 
got to pretend!” 

Tommy Lou nodded in grim despair. 
And oh, but it was dreary work pretending! 
They knew every turn in the chill, dark 
corridors. They knew every winkle of the 
queen’s jewels. And what can I say about 
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the _king’s library where books stood in’ 
glorious lines upon shelves none of which | 


were above the child’s reach. 

That room brought tears to the eyes of 
Margaret Jo and Tommy Lou, for, will you 
believe me? the ends of all the stories were 
peeping out from the tops of all the books 
and actually leering at the two little girls! 
It was an awesome sight, quite as bad and 
shocking as to see a little dog’s tail where 
his head should he. 

The Fairy looked at the two sisters in 
surprise. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, ‘‘what are you 
crying about? All the children who have 
come here before have shouted with joy. 
They wanted to stay for years and read all 
the marvellous tales.” 

“We've peeped!” It was Margaret Jo 
who said this, and a big sob from Tommy 
Lou sounded like an echo. 


“Peeped?’’ The Fairy sat right down on 
the floor, so shocked was she. “Peeped? 
‘Took what was not yet yours? Filled the 


Castle of Happy Surprise with the dust of 
Know-All-About-It?”’ 

“Even so!” And now it was Tommy Lou 
who answered, and she thought her words 
sounded like something out of a Prayer 
book. She felt very prayerful and sad as 
she spoke. 

“Well,” said the Fairy at last, all the 
gladness was gone from her face, ‘“‘I have 
nothing to give you. You'll have to go 
right back where you came from and’”’— 
right here she said something that Margaret 
Jo never forgot. She said it many times 
afterward when temptation came her way,— 
“and eat the crumbs that may have fallen 
from your pleasures when you took them at 
the wrong time, and ate them too fast!”’ 

The library clock ticked soft and low just 
as a library clock should who hesitates to 
interrupt. Its hands pointed apologeti- 
cally to midnight, and just then four people 
stood in the doorway and looked in at two 
small forms stretched before the red fire, 
an open book lying between them! 

It was the wandering uncle who spoke 
first. Guided by the light the four little 
cousins had kept burning, he had reached 
home just in time. 

“Poor little maids!’’ said he, ‘‘fallen 
among their own ruined hopes.’’ ‘Then he 
laughed simply because he could not help it. 

Father, mother, and aunt shook their 
heads sadly. In the end it was the laugh- 
ing uncle;who’found a way out. 

After two little girls were tucked away 
in their lately deserted beds, things in the 
library were mixed up in a strange and thor- 
ough manner. 

Margaret Jo and Tommy Lou were more 
surprised the next morning than they had 
ever been in their lives before. 

It was not they at all who received the 
Enchanted Book. One of the four little 
cousins got it,—a cousin who did not know 
how to read. But, as Margaret Jo said, 
“‘she’d live up to it, and some one could read 
it to her.” 

Even the pearl chain and the bracelet 
‘were turned about, but Tommy Lou said 
they could lend each other their gifts and 
they would seetn like double presents. 

But I must tell you what the partner- 
ship present was, something that neither 
‘Margaret Jo nor Tommy Lou had ever 


dreamed of. It was a Day by Day Book | 
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with a page for Margaret Jo and Tommy 
Lou below every date; and, in a handwrit- 
ing quite strange to them, so scrawly and 
queer was it, these words were traced on 
the fly-leaf. 

“Write from your hearts, but do not peep 
at each other’s page until next Christmas 
Day.” 

“He who conquers himself is greater than 
he who takes a city.”’ 

“Do you know,” whispered Margaret 
Jo to Tommy Lou, ‘‘I feel almost sure it 
was the fairy who wrote that?” 

“What Fairy?” asked Tommy 
perplexed. 

“Why, the Happy Surprise Fairy.” 

“Oh!” said Tommy Lou. 


Lou, 


The Rag Doffl’s Christmas. 


There was once a very, very old rag 
doll who lived in a nursery. She was so 
old that she had seen all the children grow 
up,—the boy who wore trousers now, the 
girl who had her hair done in braids, the 
middle-sized child who had so often left 
the rag doll out in the garden at night. 
There was only the baby left—bless his pink 
toes!—to sleep in the nursery; but didn’t 
he take the rag doll to bed with him just 
as all the other children had so many years 
ago, and didn’t he love her just the same? 

But the rag doll was very, very old, and 
one beautiful Christmas time she began to 
show her age. It began with her back. 
She had been loved so much and squeezed 
so much about her waist that some of her 
sawdust had gone up, and some of it had 
gone down, and the place where there should 
have been sawdust was as empty as a drum, 
and she simply could not sit up. 

Her hair has been combed so much that 
it had come out ‘dreadfully, and her nose, 
from a great deal of kissing, was entirely 
gone. Her pretty pink cheeks had been 
washed away when the boy tried to teach 
her to swim in the bath-tub, and all her 
clothes were very untidy indeed. 

The baby never noticed all these things, 
but the toys did, and they all made the most 
unkind remarks to the rag doll the day 
before Christmas. 

“Took at your dirty face,’”’ said the large 
French doll. ‘‘You’ll be put in the attic 
to-night. That’s where the old dolls go.” 

“Took at your dress,’ said the jumping- 
jack. “It is all torn. I wouldn’t walk 
across the nursery floor with you.”’ 

“Did you ever see such thin hair?”’ asked 
the hobby-horse. ‘‘I thought my tail was 
thin, but it isn’t to be compared with that!” 

But just then the nursery door opened, and 
the Christmas Angel came in. You could 
be perfectly sure that it was the Christmas 
Angel even if she did have on a gingham 
apron, because her face shone so through 
the dark, and there was a crown just over 
her head not quite touching her hair, but 
very plainly to be seen if a person looked 
for it. Her arms were full of Christmas 
things,—Christmas greens, and strings of 
glass bells, and bags of candy, and lollipops, 
and scarlet candles, and gold and silver 
bells,—all for the Christmas-tree. She 
covered the nursery walls with the greens 
and the tree with the Christmas things, 
and then she went softly about the nursery 
gathering up the old toys. 
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'“The French doll must go up to the 
attic,’ said the Christmas Angel. ‘‘There 
is a more beautiful new best doll coming.” 

“Why, the jack-in-the-box has forgotten 
how to jump!” 

You see the jack-in-the-box had been so 
excited about the rag doll’s torn dress that 
he had broken his spring. 

“The jack-in-the-box must go up to the 
attic, too,” said the Christmas Angel. 

Then she went over to the hobby-horse. 

“Poor, old hobby-horse!’’ she said. 
“Your legis very badly broken. I will 
take you up to the attic until you can be 
mended.”’ 

“There,” the Christmas Angel said at 
last, ‘“‘the nursery is all tidy, and ready 
for new toys—but, dear me, what’s this? 
Why, it is the little rag doll!” 

“Oh, please, do I have to go to the attic, 
too?”’ said the rag doll. “It’s very cold 
there, and I know the best doll will have 
the chimney corner for herself—and I don’t 
want the mice to gnaw my toes!”’ 

“Why, you dear old thing!’’ said the 
Christmas Angel. ‘‘You’re the same rag 
doll that I used to play with when I was 
little. You go to the attic? Why, I just 
guess not! We couldn’t get along without 
you in the nursery. You do need a little 
mending, but I am going to sew you, and 
then you shall sit on the very tiptop of the 
Christmas tree.” 

The Christmas Angel lighted one of the 
Christmas candles so that she could see to 
sew. ‘Then she took the rag doll in her lap 
and opened her workbag and set to work. 

First she stuffed the rag doll’s insides with 
plenty of cotton so she could sit up. Then 
she sewed her toes and put new little white 
stockings and black shoes on her feet. She 
took a piece of clean, white cloth and 
covered the rag doll’s dirty face, and painted 
in blue eyes and a smiling red mouth and 
vermilion cheeks. She sewed on a new 
yellow wig; and then she made a pink-and- 
white checked gingham dress with puffed 
sleeves, and a white apron with strings to 
keep the dress clean, and a pink-and-white 
checked sunbonnet to tie under the rag doll’s 
chin and keep her hair tidy. 

“T think you will do now, you dear old 
thing,” said the Christmas Angel. 

So it came Christmas morning, and there 
on the tiptop of the tree sat the rag doll 
quite made over. The children thought 
her really the most beautiful of all the Christ- 
mas things. As for the rag doll herself,— 
why, all the pleasure of her old days was as 
nothing to the happiness that was hers now. 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 
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Life and Arithmetic. 


To some of us when we were at school 
life would have seemed distinctly better 
without arithmetic. Colenso was not be- 
loved of us. And we have done with a 
minimum of the study since. It is indeed 
surprising with what a small quantity of 
this kind of thinking the world has con- 
trived to get along. Arithmetic as we now 
know it is, for the Western world at least, 
a comparatively modern affair. It is only 
within the last thousand years or so that 
our numerals and notation reached us from 
India. Myriads of people have lived and 
died on this earth without being able to 
count beyond ten. And, so far as we know, 
they nevertheless managed to enjoy them- 
selves. 

But, however it has been in the past, 
modern life has become more and more an 
affair of computation. England has lately 
been living on numbers. It has been con- 
vulsed by the question of eight or four. 
But, apart from Dreadnoughts and the 
Navy, we are obsessed by statistics. Pyth- 
agoras, could he have seen our time, would 
have found in it additional argument for 
his theory that number was the essential 
principle of all things. One might, indeed, 
in these days set up quite respectably as a 
Pythagorean. Is not number, as the sage 
contended, the basis of harmony? And 
if we do not follow him into all the mystic 
significances of the one and the many, of 
the odd and the even, of the seven and the 
ten, we at least realize that there are no 
problems of life into which number does 
not enter. 

There is, indeed, something almost weird in 
the extent to which arithmetic—often enough 
not our own, but somebody else’s—works 
into our life. The heart, they tell us, beats 
at the rate of about a hundred thousand 
pulsations a day, or some thirty-six and a 
half millions a year. There will be just so 
many throbs of it in you and me, not one 
more or less. We shall go up our office 
stairs just so many times. One could com- 
pute how often we shall go to bed at night 
and dress ourselves in the morning. The 
whole business down to its minutest details 
can be put into figures. Is there any one, 
we are inclined to ask, who does the reckon- 
ing for us, any cosmic ledgers into which 
these entries go? 

There is one department where arithmetic 
tides rough-shod over us, and that is the 
matter of income and expenditure. Mr. 
Micawber’s declaration that income one 
pound a week and expenditure nineteen 
and eleven pence spells happiness, while 
your one pound income and twenty shillings 
and a penny outgo means ruin and misery, 
is an economic law that none of us can evade. 
Archdeacon Paley insisted that his women- 
folk paid cash down in their shopping. It 
acted, he said, asa curb on their imagination. 
That was very like Paley. In religion, as in 
shopping, he was a calculator. But, while 
a wise man will keep a steady eye on his 
cash-book, he will not allow it to dominate 
him. The modern world is under a night- 
mare of figures. It estimates its happiness, 
its importance, its value, that way. ‘He 
is worth so much’’—and the amount is men- 
tioned. Might we not, for a change, figure 
on our millionaire in another fashion? He 
has, we perceive, like the rest of us, only one 
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nose and one pair of eyes. He can eat only 
one dinner at a time. He can see no more 
suns than we can in our sky, and can breathe 
in a given time no more mouthfuls of the 
spring air. Who knows if we have not as 
many thoughts per minute in our brains as 
he? And, when we come to the quality 
of them, we have escaped from arithmetic 
altogether. 

We do escape sometimes, but it becomes 
increasingly difficult, Note how in the 
sphere of morality the ground has been 
staked out and hedged round by arithmetic. 
We are dominated by the figures on a clock 
face. The man who started the division of 
time was, likely enough, anything but a 
moralist, but he introduced the biggest of 
moral revolutions. He woke man out of 
his primitive laziness and bade him count 
the hours. To-day we eat, sleep, work, 
and play under the spell of our monitor. 
Our artisan may forget the decalogue, but 
the strokes of the mill clock yonder are 
potent for him as Sinai thunders. Our very 
worship is timed. It begins on this figure 
and ends on that. The preacher must 
obey this master. He may be forgiven for 
being too high or too low, too broad or too 
narrow: he will not be forgiven for being 
too long. 

Our morals are, in fact, inextricably 
mixed with figures. They are full of addi- 
tion and substraction. We reckon our na- 
tional temperance in terms of our drink bill. 
We tabulate our infant mortality; we col- 
lect statistics of illegitimacy; we put down 
the fluctuations of church attendance. We 
estimate our social condition by weekly 
budgets of the working classes. We are 
pricked in our social conscience by tables 
showing the enormous inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth. The fact that one- 
seventieth of our population own more than 
one-half of the entire wéalth of England 
strikes on us as with a note of doom. If we 
get a social revolution, it will be arithmetic 
of this sort that will bring it about. It is 
the figures, indeed, that damn our modern 
civilization, Could any eloquence equal 
the effect, as revealing the conditions of 
the poorer life of New York City, than the 
bare statement some months ago by the 
Times correspondent that “two-thirds of the 
inhabitants live in tenement houses that have 
over 350,000 living-rooms, into which, be- 
cause they are windowless, no ray of sun- 
shine ever enters’’? In history a single 
figure is often a lightning flash that illu- 
mines an epoch. What a picture have we 
of life and labor under Marcus Aurelius 
from that ordinance of his that there should 
be no more than one hundred and thirty-five 
festival days in the year! On _ occasion 
there is nothing more subtly ironical than 
a figure. That is not a bad example which 
Aristotle, in the ‘‘Rhetoric,’’ gives us of 
Moerocles, who “said he was as virtuous as 
a certain respectable citizen whom he named, 
who got 33 per cent. by his roguery, while 
he himself got only 10 per cent. 

Arithmetic has played its own peculiar 
part in theology and religion. In the East, 
from the earliest times, mysticism wrapped 
itself in numbers. It found marvellous 
significances in the one, the three, the seven. 
Judaism took much of this from further 
East. The seven great angels came from 
Babylon. In the books of Daniel and of 
Revelation, upon which modern criticism 
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has thrown such a revealing light, the figures 
read like solemn music. ‘The writer of Dan- 
iel, with his weeks of years, and his “time, 
times, and half a time,’’ has hidden in his 
mysterious numbers the whole tragic history 
of the tyranny under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The Apocalypse, with its number of the 
beast, hints darkly to his readers of the 
persecution under Nero. Our modern proph- 
ets, who turn these ancient figurings into 
present-day portents, who paint from them 
fanciful and terrifying pictures of coming 
calamities, serve at least one useful purpose. 
They offer us living examples of the vanity 
of using arithmetical calculation as a basis 
of spiritual religion. We are not saved 
by dates, expecially when they are wrong 
ones. 

Yet figures have their religious interest 
and their religious importance. That was 
a great event when the Roman Abbot, 
Dionysius Exiguus, in the sixth century, 
began in his Easter tables to count “Ab 
incarnatione Domini;?’? and so started the 
Christian calendar, making the world do 
its dating henceforth from “a.p.”’ The 
figures of Christ’s recorded ministry set 
us thinking. The Synoptists, we find, deal 
Out of 
the four hundred and fifty days here, only 
thirty-five have any record. Thus twelve 
thirteenths of that briefest of public careers 
are absolutely without history, and yet 
they have made almost all subsequent 
history. All over the religious field the 
figures will have their way with us, often 
a very disquieting one. Thoughtful Cath- 
olics, one would think, must pause over the 
fact that at the Vatican Council on In- 
fallibility the first vote showed eighty-eight 
non-placets, and these numbering some of 
the finest intellects of their Church. And 
what conclusion have they to draw from the 
fact that France, with a population of some 
40,000,000 and with 40,000 Catholic churches, 
has, according to recent computation, not 
more than 2,000,000 of practising Catholics! 
And the Protestant, what has he to make of 
the not less awkward fact that in this same 
France there are only 700 Protestant places 
of worship? 

Arithmetic at times becomes intensely 
personal. In the way of sarcasm it would 
be hard to find a keener thrust than the 
arithmetical one which Balzac, in the ‘‘ Peau 
de Chagrin,” deals against transubstantiation, 
“Catholicism puts a million Gods into a 
sack of flour.”’ And in personal religious 
history has there been anything harder than 
the fate of Hosius, the Spanish saint of the 
fourth century, who, after his hundredth 
year, signed under pressure the heretical 
creed of Sermium, and so fatally lost caste 
with orthodoxy? Says Tillemont, ‘‘He would 
have been honored as one of the greatest 
saints if he had lived only a hundred 
years.” The years indeed played him a 
scurvy trick. We are never safe, it seems, 
even when we are a hundred. 

Yet arithmetic, as we have hinted, while 
it means so much, does not mean everything. 
It belongs, after all, to the rind and crust 
of things, not to the central heart. We have 
talked of income in terms of figures. But 
what, when we open our eyes of a morning, 
is the real income,—the thing that really 
comes in to us? The breath of the spring 
we inhale, the vision of the country, the 
scent of flowers, this light on our loved 
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one’s faces, their morning greeting, the 
thoughts we get from the open book or 
break in on us as from some invisible source, 
—what account book is ruled in a way to 
set all that down? 

The great achievements ignore our cipher- 
ings. The scientific inspiration which flashes 
on some elect mind, the idea which is im- 
measureably to augment human power, 
passes contemptuously over our law of so 
much output for so much labor. One min- 
ute of this is worth a thousand years of 
humdrum measured by the clock. The 
ministry of Jesus, we have said, was of the 
briefest. As a piece of work measured by 
ordinary calculations it was insignificant. 
Yet there was material energy enough in 
it, if we spoke of that only, to build all the 
churches in Christendom. Put that into 
foot tons! And, when you come to its 
impact on souls, your foot ton measure, 
hard pressed before, fails entirely. The 
soul-states are outside this sphere of things. 
Who can calculate in this way the great 
decisions? One “‘yes”’ or “‘no,” single words, 
smallest in the language, may be weightier 
than a hundred volumes. Love, hate, ec- 
stasy, despair, a soul’s trust and holy resig- 
nation,—how is your arithmetic to state 
these? 

Our study has been discursive, but its 
outcome is inspiring. It is something to 
live in a world whose bare figures reveal 
such wonders. It is more to know a world 
whose mysteries and sublimities are far 
beyond their range.—J. B., in the Christian 
World. 


Deserted Houses. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


When the family that loved it shuts up 
the old homestead and leaves it untenanted, 
how soon it takes on a neglected air! Across 
the once trim lawn straggles a vagrant 
footpath worn by neighbors desirous of a 
short-cut. The slamming gate sags from 
its hinges. The window that was left un- 
shuttered shows one day a broken pane, 
and on the following day another: the 
school-boys are shieing stones at them on 
the sly. Why not? There is no one within 
to care. So the house goes from bad to 
worse,—such a fine, interesting old mansion, 
too, to start with! But the master is ab- 
sent: there is no one within who cares. 

In these flesh-and-blood tabernacles of 
our bodies, how often a similar tragedy 
occurs. We meet them every day on the 
street, these deserted dwellings, and through 
the window of the lack-lustre eye we perceive 
that the master is from home. Is no one 
left in charge? No one in the upper cham- 
bers; but down in the lower ones, behold 
evil tramps have broken in and taken 
possession. These ignoble tenants have no 
love for the house, for its decency, its pur- 
ity; and, since there is no longer any one 
within doors to respect it, it becomes an 
object of scorn to the veriest passer in the 
street. . 

Deserted houses, tenantless or worse than 
tenantless! Still, perhaps in some cases the 
master is not really absent, but only asleep. 
Then let him rouse before his fleshly taber- 
nacle, which should be the fair temple of 
his soul, is defaced and ruined; let him 
drive out from below those vagabonds of 
drink and greed and uncleanness that have 
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broken in, and, throwing open the windows 
to the sun, look abroad with lifted head and 
steady eyes that all men may see they must 
respect that house, since the master is within 
and in full charge. 


G. Subba Rau. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Word has just come from India of the 
death of Mr. G. Subba Rau, the first young 
man sent over by the Brahmo-Somaj of 
that country for a course of study in the 
Meadville Theological School. He studied 
in Meadville one year, the year 1906-07, 
doing, I believe, excellent work, winning the 
respect and love of all with whom he came 
in contact, and impressing all as a man of 
excellent intellectual ability, deep spiritual- 
ity, great earnestness and unselfishness, and 
ardently desirous to fit himself to be of the 
greatest possible service to his beloved 
india. 

T enjoyed the great satisfaction of having 
him with me for a few days in my home 
here in Hartford, and in listening to him as 
he spoke to my congregation one Sunday 
morning on the ideals and the work of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. His address pleased the 
congregation greatly, all who heard him 
being impressed with the strength and 
spiritual elevation of his thought, and with 
the sincerity and nobleness of the man. 
My own personal intercourse with him I 
shall never forget. I felt myself drawn to 
him as to a singularly sincere, broad-minded, 
loving, and superior soul. 

I was very desirous that he should remain 
in America and continue his Meadville studies 
another year, as were his Meadville teachers; 
but family reasons and especially his earnest 
desire to get back to his work in India made 
him feel that he could not prolong his stay 
in America beyond one season. Nor was the 
need for his staying for study so great as it 
would have been had he been younger, less 
mature, or less thoroughly educated. For, 
though possessed of very limited means, he 
had pressed on with great energy and self- 
sacrifice until he had obtained, in India, 
careful college training,—receiving degrees 
and honors at the Mangalore College and the 
Madras Christian College. "Then he was 
chosen Professor of Mathematics and Vice- 
Principal of Zamorin’s College in Calicut, 
where he taught three years or so with great 
success. Besides his work as student and 
professor he also carried on for several years 
the work of editor of The West Coast Spec- 
tator, a bi-weekly paper published in English, 
and The Theistic Light, an English monthly. 
Nor was this all. He was an active Brahmo 
preacher, organizing and directing the Somaj 
in Calicut; besides doing a large amount of 
religious, educational, social, and political 
reform work in the south and south-west of 
India. 

It was this large place which he had 
already made for himself in India, and the 
many lines of urgent work which were calling 
him back, that made him feel that he must 
limit his American stay to a single year. 

While his primary object in coming here 
was to get the benefit of a year of theological 


tory, principles, and practical methods of 
Unitarianism at the Meadville School, he was 
also eager to learn everything possible about 
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American life, American institutions, Ameri- 
can educational methods and ideals and 
American philanthropic and social reform 
movements, feeling that all these kinds of 
knowledge would be of great benefit to him 
in his work as a leader in the educational, 
social, and religious regeneration of India. 

He worked very hard while in this country 
and economized in every way possible, 
probably somewhat to the injury of his 
health, so that before he left America there 
were signs that his health ‘might seriously 
give way. It was hoped that the return 
home might restore his strength; but it did 
not, more than temporarily. He attempted 
to take up work again in India with all his 
old ardor; but though the spirit was willing 
and eager, the flesh was weak. Tuberculosis 
developed, in a serious form, and, in spite of 
all that medical skill could do, his valuable 
life, so full of promise for his country, was 
cut off when its promise was brightest. 

Mr. Rau felt deeply the importance of 
the Brahmo-Somaj as an agency for the 
moral, religious, and social regeneration of his 
country. No other movement has in it such 
promise and possibilities of good to the 
Indian people. As yet it is small in numbers 
and poor, poor with a poverty such as we in 
this country know nothing about; but it 
stands for the very best things, —for the 
abolition of child marriage and of caste, for 
a larger and freerer life for woman, for 
education in the fullest measure (for girls 
and young women as well as for boys and 
young men), for social ideals as high as the 
best in America or England, and for a re- 
ligious faith as pure, as broad, as reasonable, 
as ethical, as spiritual, as can be found in the 
world. ‘Those who heard its distinguished 
representative, Mr. Mozoomdar, when he 
was in this country, or who have read his 
“Oriental Christ”? or his “‘Heart-Beats”’ or 
any of his other writings, know how high is 
its spiritual quality. It is India’s own 
native Unitarian movement. ‘The leaders of 
the Brahmo-Somaj are among the most 
intelligent men and women and finest spirits 
in the land. The movement is doing an 
invaluable work. But it greatly needs help. 
It is crippled at every turn by the cruel 
poverty of the people, and that means, of 
course, the poverty of its members. 

Mr. Rau had deep in his heart the desire 
to awaken in the Unitarians of America an 
interest in the Brahmo-Somaj and its im- 
portant work. His heart glowed and burned 
with the missionary spirit; that is, with the 
spirit of unselfish love, the spirit which makes 
those who are strong desire to help the weak, 
and those who are more favored eager to 
help the less favored; and he could not see 
why the hearts of American Unitarians should 
not glow with the same spirit. He felt that 
if the Unitarians of America could under- 
stand the need India has for just the help 
which they can give, and which can be given 
by no other Christian body, and the enormous 
advantage Unitarians possess in trying to help 
India, by reason of the fact that they have 
the Brahmo-Somaj, a native movement, to 
work through, they would surely come to 
India’s aid; they would awake to the 
extraordinary opportunity open to them, and 
throw themselves with noble unselfishness 


and sociological study, and study of the his- | and earnestness into the work of a Unitarian 


mission in India. Must the desire of Mr. 


Rau find no realization? 
On Sunday evening, October 17th, a large 
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meeting of students, professors, and other 
friends and admirers of Mr. Rau, was held in 
the Hall of the Presidency College, Madras, 
to express regret at his death and to take 
steps for a memorial. Mr. C. K. Menon, 
editor of The Indian Patriot, presided. 
Addresses were made recalling the many 
activities of Mr. Rau’s all too brief life; his 
pure and noble character, his unselfish and 
generous heart, his love for India and his 
deep desire to live for her service, his lofty 
personal ideals, his strong and inspiring 
influence over his pupils, the honor in which 
he was held as a religious teacher and politi- 
cal and social reformer, and the deep sorrow 
felt by a wide circle over his untimely death. 
A large and influential committee, headed by 
the judge of the district, was appointed to 
take steps in some fitting way to perpetuate 
his memory. 

What a memorial to him we might create 
in America if we would inaugurate (what 
even for our own good we might well in- 
augurate) a missionary movement to help 
the India for which he lived and died! 

In letters which I have received from Mr. 
Rau from time to time since his return home, 
he has taken occasion to express more than 
once his warm appreciation of the kindness 
of the professors in the Meadville School, 
and the value of the instruction which he 
received there, as well as his deep interest 
in the American Unitarian churches and their 
work. 

No one could meet illness, and the breaking 
up of cherished life-plans, and death itself, 
more bravely than he did. Though in answer 
to my requests he kept me informed in a 
degree regarding his health, the burden of 
his letters was always India, his plans and 
hopes for his people, whose sorrows and needs 
lay ever on his heart, much as we must 
believe the sorrows of the Jewish people 
and of the world lay upon the heart of 
Jesus. And he never gave up the hope that 
the Unitarians of America would yet see their 
way to reach out a brotherly hand to those 
whom they can: help so much if they will, 
and whose need is so great. 

HARTFORD. 


The Great Adventure. 


There is in all our minds some momentary 
spasm of regret at the thought that there is 
now one world the less for Alexander to 
conquer. The threshold of Thibet has been 
crossed; the pole has been trodden; men 
sail below the surface of the sea, and flight 
becomes a commonplace. The limits of the 
unattainable are shrinking, and with each 
year some breach is made in the flaming 
ramparts of the world. Yet one may well 
ask whether this quest of the San Graal of 
adventure has really filled so large a part in 
the. knightly life of mankind as poets are 
apt to suppose. Most explorers have had 
a severely practical end in view. Columbus 
did not sail ‘‘to seek the baths of all the west- 
ern stars.’”’” He went to find a way to the 
Indies. Hudson, when he opened in 1607 
the secular search for the North Pole, was 
simply a captain in the service of the Mus- 
covy Company, determined to sail across 
the world’s roof to ‘‘the islands of spicery.”’ 
It is only in the last stages of adventure, 
when the alchemist has despaired of trans- 
muting his gold and the mariner of reach- 
_ing Cathay, that the attenuated and dis- 
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| interested passion, which alone seems to us 
romantic, begins to lure the explorer and the 
scientist. The rougher, simpler impulses 
are still at work, the passion for knowledge 
is quite unabated, and there are fallow fields 
enough for all to plough. One suspects that 
the record of a thorough exploration of 
Greenland would make better reading than 
the story of a dash for the pole, and there 
are valleys in Albania still untrodden by 
any Western European since the Latins 
trampled through them in the effort to sub- 
due the Eastern Empire. Time has its 
romance as well as space, and Dr. Evans 
has found in Crete adventures of the spirit 
more startling than any journey to the pole. 
Mary Kingsley, exploring the West African 
mind, found kingdoms stranger than Tim- 
buctoo and more secret than Lhassa. The 
man who will tell us how the mosses and 
lichens flourish in the Arctic Zone will re- 
veal for us more marvels than Peary can 
have found amid the desolate ice of the pole. 
What has happened in this superb advent- 
ure is rather the laying of a ghost. It had 
walked for a good three centuries. It had 
haunted the dreams of boys and lured aged 
captains to their deaths. It had filled these 
barren solitudes with the graves of better 
men than ever went to El Dorado. We can 
see it to-day the phantom it ever was. The 
brave, the necessary, the idle achievement is 
over, and still the seas beckon and the 
deserts call.—The Nation (English). 


An Archzological Discovery. 

The World, an Indian newspaper, tells us: 
“The Archeological Department has made 
an extraordinary and interesting discovery in 
the find, in an ancient Buddhist stupa, close 
to Peshawar, of what are almost certainly a 
portion of the ashes of Guatama Buddha. 
The relics were enclosed in a rock crystal 
receptacle sealed with the royal seal of the 
great Buddhist Emperor Kanishka, who 
ruled at Peshawar about the time of Christ. 
This receptacle was inside a bronze casket 
carved with Buddhist figures, including those 
of Buddha and of the Emperor Kanishka, 
and exactly on the spot where the Chinese 
traveller Hieun Tsang said they had been 
placed. 

“The details of the discovery to-day an- 
nounced of an almost certainly authenticated 
portion of the ashes of Guatama, the Buddha, 
who is revered by four hundred millions of 
the inhabitants of the world, add to the ro- 
mantic nature of the find. A great Buddhist 
pagoda and monastery were described by 
Chinese pilgrims who visited Northern India 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
but were absolutely lost sight of from the 
time of the invasion of India by Mahmud of 
Ghazni until unearthed by the Archeological 
Department of the government of India of 
to-day. 

“The larger of the two mounds was first 
attacked, but beyond the discovery of broken 
remains of enormous masonry columns, 
which showed that a building of vast size 
had once occupied the site, the results ob- 
tained were disappointing. Dr. Spooner was 
not to be daunted. He extended his opera- 
tions to the smaller of the mounds, and here 
his months of scholarly research were at last 
rewarded. 

“The mound, he found, covered the re- 
mains of a pagoda no less than 285 feet 
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from side to side, and with columns so long 
that the legend of the construction by the 
builders of a subsidiary tower around to 
enable the coping stone to be hoisted to the 
immense altitude of the top of the structure 
is by no means out of place. 

“Farther down he came upon a great 
square platform with wide flights of steps 
leading up to it from every side. Into this 
again he tunnelled, and in the very heart of 
the mound, thirty feet below the level where 
the Mohammedan Pushtu-speaking peasants 
now plough the surface, he unearthed a stone 
burial chamber, which was what all along he 
had sought for. The roof of it had fallen in; 
but in the corner, broken by a block of stone 
from above, yet still upright as it had been 
reverentially packed nearly two thousand 
years ago, was the heavy casket that con- 
tained the treasure. 

| “A green mouldering box of a corroded 
bronze, seven inches high by five across, and 
shaped like the powder-puff box of a modern 
beauty, which is-also the shape of the jewel- 
case of the Greek lady of the time of Christ, 
was all that could at first be made out. Little 
by little, however, it was cleaned, and deli- 
cately carved figure after figure emerged with 
Kharoshthi inscriptions in fine dotted in- 
dented curves between. On the top, once 
nearly three inches high, but now crushed 
into the surface, is a seated Buddha. On 
either side are two broken figures of worship- 
ping Bodhisattvas that may have stood for 
Brahma and Indra. At their feet is a Kha- 
roshthi inscription which runs, ‘Homage of 
the teachers of the Sarvasivadin sect.’ The 
;rest of the top is curved, and carved to re- 
semble a full-blown lotus flower, in the centre 
of which the three bronze figures were set. 
The lid pulls off exactly as in a powder box. 
Around the top of it where the vertical side 
begins are carved bronze geese chasing each 
other in flight, and supporting amongst them 
a garland of flowers. 

“Between the geese is another dotted in- 
scription too corroded to make out except 
that the name Kanishka is one of the words. 
Below the lid are a number of bronze figures, 
each a couple of inches long in high relief. 
The principal one is a standing image of a 
princely person, extraordinarily like the im- 
age on the well-known coins of Kanishka, 
one of which coins was actually found a few 
feet away from the casket. The flat bottom 
of the casket was loose, and through it 
peeped the glittering edge of a transparent 
rock of crystal. 

“This was extracted with infinite care, and 
proves to be a wrought hexagonal receptacle 
five inches long by three across, like a vice- 
regal ink-bottle with a hole two inches wide 
by three deep in the top. The top was 
stopped with an earthen seal bearing the de- 
vice of an elephant which is supposed to 
have been the royal emblem of the house of 
| Kanishka. Within is the relic which crystal 

and casket and vault and pagoda were alike 
' destined to guard. It consists of three small 
| pieces of charred bone that once were the 
Buddha himself. 

“What will be done with the find is not 
yet settled, but it will be remembered that 
about a dozen years ago, when what were be- 
lieved to have been a small portion of the 
ashes of Buddha were found in a stupa on 
the Nepal frontier, the find was distributed 
amongst Buddhist monasteries of Burma, 

‘Siam, Ceylon, and Japan. It is possible, 
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therefore, that similar measures may be 
taken to restore to the countries where 
Buddhism is still a live religion the even 
more precious remains that have now been 
found. The discovery has all sorts of side 
issues. That a Greek artisan, for example, 
was employed by a Buddhist emperor of 
Northern India in the time of Christ to 
fashion so sacred an emblem as that which 
was to surround the bones of Buddha re- 
calls the ancient legend that Christ’s Greek 
disciple Thomas was actually employed as 
an artisan in India in the court of a Buddh- 
ist emperor, who may have been con- 
nected with Kanishka. Again, the nature 
of the carving on the casket points to Greek 
art having already become decadent in India 
so early as the first century of the Christian 
eta. 


Congregational Ministers of the Old 
Colony. 


The newspapers in many parts of the 
country have announced the meeting of the 
Unitarian and ‘Trinitarian Congregational 
ministers in the Old Colony, Massachusetts, 
held in the Old Meeting-house at Hingham 
on Tuesday, December 14. 

By invitation of the minister of the First 
Parish, Rev. Mr. Cornish, some fourteen 
ministers of Plymouth County Congrega- 
tional churches, Unitarian and Trinitarian, 
met in Hingham in November. They 
formed themselves into a_ self-appointed 
committee and called this joint meeting, so 
far as is known, the first meeting of the 
severed wings of the historic order of New 
England churches to be held within the 
precincts of the Old Colony for very nearly 
a century. The purpose of the meeting is 
clearly stated upon the invitation sent to 
all the ministers. This invitation says: 
“We desire to bring about a better ac- 
quaintance among neighbors. Obvious ad- 
vantages we believe will follow such closer 
acquaintance between men facing the same 
present problems and sharing the same 
great tradition. We seek to make this 


meeting memorable for its friendliness, up-- 


lift, and inspiration.’”? The meeting was 
not designed to discuss the points of differ- 
ence between the churches, nor did it look 
forward to the lessening of the convictions 
held with equal earnestness by both wings 
of the New England. Churches.. The pur- 
pose was to dwell, not upon the disagree- 
ments of the past, but upon the fundamental 
affirmations of the present, wherein all are 
agreed. ‘This point is to be noted, because 
the newspapers have misstated that the 
meeting was to discuss and possibly to settle 
points of difference. With this said, it is 
largely significant of the prevailing practical 
brotherliness between the churches of this 
vicinity that about fifty ministers could thus 
come together in mutual good-will for the 
help of such a conference. 

The devotional service, held in the Old 
Meeting-house, was conducted by the Rev. 
Emory L. Bradford of the First Parish, East 
Weymouth. Rey. Louis C. Cornish gave 
a brief address of welcome. The first ad- 
dress of the day was then delivered by the 
Rev. Samuel M: Crothers, of the First 
Parish, Cambridge. His subject: “The 
Imaginative and Romantic Element in the 
Work of the Ministry.” 

The meeting then adjourned to the Par- 
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ish House, where Dr. E. T. Hartman, of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, spoke on 
“The Problem of Housing.”’ 

The meeting was then entertained at 
luncheon by the First Parish Lend-a-Hand 
Club. Following the luncheon brief 
speeches were made by Rey. Mr. Bridgman, 
editor of the Congregationalist; Dr. Hyde 
and Mr. Ferrell, both of Brockton; Mr. 
Brandow of Plymouth; and Mr. Kimball of 
East Weymouth. 

The last address of the day was given by 
President Fitch of the Andover Theological 
School, Cambridge, in the meeting-house. 
His subject was, “‘The Ministry of the 20th 
Century.” Rey. Col. Edw. Anderson of 
Quincey was chairman of the day, and by 
his wit and sympathy with its purposes con- 
tributed very largely both to the enjoyment 
and success of the meeting. 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
meeting was the exchange of pulpits on the 
Sunday preceding it by many of the ministers 
of this district. We are told that some of 
these exchanges were the first that had 
taken place between the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregational Churches in the 
same town since the division of the parishes 
nearly a century before. 


Social and Public Service. 


BY REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


Jamaica Plain, First Church, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, D.D., minister. 

Readers of the Christian Register may re- 
member that a brief plan was presented in 
the summer for the organization of a church 
in such form as to adapt the motive power 
(supposed to be generated by its public 
services) to the concrete problems of social 
life. 

At a recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of the First Society of Jamaica Plain, 
the plan was presented for action, after 
addresses by Rev. E. S. Forbes, the social 
secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
Dr. Arthur Broughton, one of the leading 
local physicians, and other speakers. It 
was voted unanimously to adopt the plan 
and to begin with four committees, for each 
of which a provisional secretary had already 
been provided. : 

The committees are as follows: on Social 
Justice and Progress, including such sub- 
jects as “Child Labor,’ “The Work of the 
Consumers’ League,’ “The Conditions of 
Labor in Jamaica Plain Shops and Factories,” 
etc. Mr. George W. Wheelwright, Jr., is 
the head of this division. The second 


committee is on the subject of International 
Justice and Peace. Its secretary or leader 
is Mr. Thomas G. Rees. The third com- 
mittee is on the Welfare of the Community. 
Dr. Broughton’s talk had shown that local 
conditions seriously needed betterment. 
Rey. C. E. Ordway, the editor of the local 
paper, is at the head of this committee. 
The last committee includes the two kin- 
dred subjects of Temperance and The 
Family. Mr. Alexander Phillips is ,its sec- 
retary. 

The idea is that those who are specially 
interested in one or the other of the general 
subjects shall give in their names and group 
themselves with their chosen committee, 
and be ready to do what they can to make 
its work a success. Every one, not alto- 
gether burdened already with work, is in- 
vited to join one of the groups. Any one 
in the community willing to help, whether 
connected with the church or not, is most 
welcome to become a member of one of the 
committees. Mr. Dole or any one of the 
leaders of committees will be glad at any 
time to meet or hear from such persons. 

It is hoped that each committee will, in 
the first place, take up some aspect of its 
special subject and become well informed 
upon it; for example, there is a very bad 
bunching of saloons, with a so-called ‘‘hotel,” 
close to the new terminal of the Elevated 
Railway at Forest Hills. It will be en- 
lightening if the Committee on Temperance 
find out upon what possible ground of sound 
public policy so many licenses are issued in 
a neighborhood which of itself does not call 
for a single saloon. 

Moreover, it is hoped that each of the 
committees will arrange for at least one 
carefully prepared public meeting in the 
course of the season, with a view to the de- 
velopment of an intelligent public opinion, 
which shall presently become active to 
combat existing civic and social abuses and 
to bring about a betterment of conditions, 


The Children’s Mission 


fo the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
asset temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
chudcren, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., aoe 3 
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There can hardly be a question but that 
most communities, where there is a church 
of any sort, really require enlightenment, 
discussion, study, co-operation, and efficient 
activity upon the lines which have been 
here suggested. The usefulness and suc- 
cess of the plan would seem to be in some 
measure a test of the extent and vitality of 
the characteristic spirit of a church. If 
the church is a power-house, it is fair to try 
to discover how far power is developed and 
what can be done with its power. 

Eastport, Me., First Parish, Rev. H. 
Edward Latham, minister-—The Unity Club 
has organized a study class which meets in 
the vestry every Friday night. An at- 
tractive programme has been arranged for 
the winter, including such subjects as “In- 
dustrial Life and Social Progress,” ‘‘Pro- 
duction of Wealth,” ‘‘Cost of Production,” 
‘“Wages,”’ ‘‘Socialism,” ‘Labor Unions,” ete. 
The meetings are well attended, and much 
interest has been developed. Mr. Latham 
is also arranging a course of lectures and 
concerts which will be given in the opera 
house, the profits to go to the public library. 
He will continue, too, his illustrated talks 
to public school children on the civic sub- 
jects which are vital and interesting to young 
people. 

First Parish, Beverly, Mass., Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, minister—The work in the Boys’ 
Club and the Girls’ Club was of such interest 
and profit last year that it will be resumed 
this season, and the beginning has already 
been made. Besides the clubs named there 
was the Industrial Club among the girls, in 
which dressmaking, leather-work, and brass- 
work were carried on by a number of mem- 
bers. This year the Boys’ Club will have 
older and younger classes in gymnasium 
training, with teachers in charge. Prob- 
ably an exhibition, a ‘‘meet,” will be given. 
The boys showed much interest and con- 
siderable progress the last season. 

The girls will have sewing and dancing, 
besides the gymnasium training, added this 
year. They are also to have a fair. The 
Club numbered over fifty last year, and the 
interest was pronounced. 


Some Aspects of the Religious Phi- 
losophy of Rudolph Eucken. 


In Eucken’s philosophy, then, we have 
mankind once more occupying that central 
place on the wide stage of the physical 
creation which ancient poetry and religion 
assigned to human beings; and we are 
thereby delivered from that feeling of the 
littleness and the worthlessness of our life 
which finds so much sad expression in mod- 
ern literature. We have this child of Deity, 
inheritor of the freedom and the creative 
faculty belonging to the sons of God, set to 
do battle with oppositions that surround his 
steps, made to achieve greatness only by 
stout courage and tireless industry. 

Above all, we have man forced to hard 
conflict with an inward foe, incapable of 
peace and rest save as he stands, at least for 
the moment, victorious over the tempter in 
his own heart. 

All this may be held to reflect very closely 
the common consciousness of what life is, 
and therefore we have reason to say that 
religion has by no means fallen out of date. 
Every prophet who only professes to show 
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how God may be man’s helper through 
these ways of difficulty and trial can be sure 
of some hearing and following, according 
to the boldness of his promises, though 
his offer be little more than an empty boast. 
And, when one does really bring the might 
of the Spirit to their aid, mankind will be 
almost ready to worship him as if he were a 
god.—Rev. Howard N. Brown, in Harvard 
Theological Review. 


Follow Him. 


Oh, come and dwell in me, Spirit Divine— 

Fully possess this willing heart of mine; 
Teach me the truth that makes Thy children free 
To follow Him who most was like to Thee. 


Help me to live the simple life and truae— 
Not running far or near, great things to do; 
But like the teacher dear, by Galilee, 

Serving the least, with tender sympathy. 


I am not strong, as those who run a race 

For wealth or fame, for pomp and larger place; 
Yet I can soothe the sick, comfort the poor, 
And carry faith and hope from door to door. 


Then come and stay with me, Spirit Divine; 
Make me Thy temple, Lord, a home of Thine; 
That, Christ-like, through this world of sin and woe 
I tell of truth and love where’er I go. 
—Alexander T, Bowser, in the Christian Life. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, December 14. There were pres- 
ent Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Lincoln, Little, Reccord, and 
Wilson and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Loud. 

After reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assist- 
ant secretary, the treasurer presented the 
following statement for the month of Novem- 
ber:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1909 


LGN OV a} 1, )S OOO Me aca atrem eit $20,928.84 
Krom: donations:. cmiew eee th erenenee. aris 5,833.64 
Income of invested funds ............ 9,956.28 
Interest on bank deposits ............ 38.62 
Gift of James A. Heatherton, in trust, 
for certain purposes ............. 600,00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, gift 
for Permanent Fund...........5. 250.00 
Gift of Society in Northumberland, Pa., 
to be used for restoration of the 
Priestley Memorial .............. 401.51 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
towards Summer Services in Old 
South Meeting-house ........... 100.00 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 
special deposit for special pur- 
BOSCO untae face Ae aic svi aeecmehateetee 9,006.54 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Cal- 
endar account «..., bods wade en 185.45 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
TepAMOM LOADS .”.. nc naa hetecies a 987.00 
Investments, amount received for re- 
AN VEStmment iy. assets cise oie on 654.00 
Booketsold petes 10 Sachi ee clues 542.14 
$49,574.02 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes .................. $0,757.51 
Books and tracts for free distribution .. . 759-27 
Books published for sale .............. 1,240.64 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .. 1,568.16 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........ 296.42 
Joseph Priestley Memorial, payments on 

thissaccowunt:. de hiet'ss: vee share ane beak 27.50 
Tnwestments- see wie > c/a: Semen s) <c 3,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, inci- 

Cental CXPEBSES  .2:cc/osc Sites etree 2.50 

Cash\onthand Decor 2000 .°. <4 ./..aeeatetele ses 22,922.02 

$40,574.02 


Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 


Voted, To cancel from the appropriations from the gift 
of a friend certain”“amounts not needed. 
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Upon report of the Committee on New 
England it was 

Voted, That as Unity Church in Pittsfield is receiving 
$600 from the Association in assistance this year, it is 
the opinion of the New England Committee that the 
church should provide from its regular income, or by 
special appeal to its own membership, for repairs on the 


church building. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 

Voted, To appoint, in co-operation with the Unitarian 


Sunday-school Society, Rev. Henry T. Secrist to be a 
lecturer on the Billings Foundation. 


Under miscellaneous business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 

In view of' the increased volume of busi- 
ness transacted at the Boston headquarters 
and the consequent congestion that exists 
in some of the departments, 

Voted, That the President, Treasurer, and Mr. Hutch- 
inson be requested to serve as a Committee of this Board 
to consider ways and means for the better co-ordination 
and adjustment of the office work. 

Voted, That the Committee be authorized to make such 
regulations, readjustments, and changes in the office 


~| staff, as it may deem appropriate and necessary. 


The secretary announced the formal 
application of the Bethany Baptist Church, 
(Unitarian) of Denver, Col., and All Souls’ 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) of Water- 
bury, Conn., to be enrolled upon our list 
of churches. 

The Board considered at some length the 
proposed plan for ministerial annuities 
and the condition of various missionary 
movements throughout the country. 

New avenues of activity and other matters 
were discussed, but no formal action was 
taken. 

Adjourned. Louis G. WILSON, © 

Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Book Room Beckonings. 


The Book Room at 25 Beacon Street has 
proved quite a source of attraction and 
satisfaction to large numbers—much larger 
than any previous year—the past days 
since Thanksgiving. The Christmas trade 
has not exhausted all the resources. Ad- 
mirable gifts for New Year, and desirable 
purchases for any time, still remain. There 
are tasteful and thoughtful calendars, at 
every price; booklets of many styles and 
devices and significance; New Year cards, 
domestic and foreign; the inexpensive but 
valuable publications of the North End 
Union press, including wise and witty words 
by Carruth, Dole, Hale, Foss, and Henley; 
a complete stock of the G. H. West Pub- 
lishing Company, comprising an exceptional 
array of varied good reading. ‘These little 
pamphlets of the North End Union and West 
Company are not for sale elsewhere, ex- 
cept in a partial way. 

Then there is Dr. Slicer’s new book, ‘From 
Poet to Premier,’’ which has already found 
a good sale; Miss Tiffany’s ‘‘The Tocsin,” 
just out, a drama dedicated to the memory 
of her father, Rev. Francis Tiffany; all the 
new books published by the Unitarian 
Association; also some of the choice vol- 
umes from the recent issues of the H. M. 
Caldwell Company; these, and many others 
from various sources, carefully culled, con- 
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stitute opportunities for wise buyers. At 
the beginning of the New Year much of 
this stock will not be available to customers, 
giving way as it must to the regular business 
of the Book Room. 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular meeting of the Directors was 
held December 6, at 25 Beacon Street. 
Present, Messrs. Horton, Lord, Humphreys, 
Edwards, James, Lawrance, French, Miss 
Bancroft, Miss Bullard, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Parker. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read by the clerk, and approved. Monthly 
report of the treasurer read by him, which 
was also approved. 

Under the head of unfinished business, the 
committee appointed to consider the matter 
of endowment funds was increased from two 
to five members. Progress was reported. 

A proposition from the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to join with the Society in sending 
out an Agent under the Billings Fund, was 
laid before the Board. The conditions being 
that each organization pay one-half the ex- 
penses, said Agent, for several weeks to 
represent chiefly the Sunday-School cause. 
This offer was accepted with thanks, and 
the details of the itinerary left to each 
president. 

An engagement or two by President 
Horton in the field were then announced. . 

The subject of listed books for Sunday- 
School libraries was then considered. Ap- 
plications for such assistance are received, 
and nothing now exists to meet the demand. 
Voted, that a Committee be selected to 
prepare such a list, the members being, 
Mr. Edwards, Miss Bullard, and Mrs. 
Gurney. 

The usual reports and informal consulta- 
tions followed. Meeting then adjourned. 

Louisa P. ParKkkr, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Gnion. 


Union Federation Meeting. | 


On Saturday afternoon and evening, 
December 11, a union federation meeting was 
held in the vestry of the First Church, Bos- 
ton, when about seventy-five representatives 
of the different federations were present. 
Some time was spent in social intercourse 
and games, after which the president, Mr. 
O. Arthur McMurdie, called the meeting to 
order, and after welcoming the guests ex- 
plained the general purpose of the gathering. 
The various federations were then called 
upon for a word; and a representative of 
each responded either by offering the greet- 
ings of his federation or presenting an outline 
of the work attempted or accomplished. All 
of these proved most interesting. 

Rev. William W. Peck of Winchester, 
secretary of the department of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, was then intro- 
duced and presented a most admirable 
address on the subject, ‘Social Justice, 
the Need of the Hour,” giving his hearers 
what he termed a very “homeopathic dose” 
of this pertinent question of the day. 


mY 
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After partaking of a box lunch, the com- 
pany adjourned to the church auditorium, 
where a devotional service, led by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Brighton, was next in 
order. Then followed an excellent address by 
Rey. Bradley Gilman of Canton, who brought 
in many personal reminiscences of a trip 
taken with Dr. Booker T. Washington and 
others through the South, Dr. Washington 
as usual pleading the cause of the negro. 

The meeting closed with a benediction by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Meetings. 


Tue Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The December meeting was held at the 
Third Unitarian Church, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 2, 11 A.M., the president Mrs. Ernest C. 
Smith, in the chair. 

Mrs. Brough, chairman of the Philan- 
thropic News Committee, sent an interesting 
report. Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Conference, told of ‘Our 
Missionary Work.” The roll-call showed 
an attendance of fifty, and the collection, 
which amounted to a little over nine dollars, 
was voted to be spent on missionary work 
at the discretion of Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. Delano spoke of the appeal from 
Bellingham, Wash., and urged the different 
branches to respond. 

The meeting adjourned. 
Secretary. 


EK. W. Mason, 


Churches. 


FRANLKIN, N.H.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. H. C. McDougall: 
The annual parish supper was notable this 
year becatise it fell upon the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church. 
About two hundred people gathered in the 
ample dining-room and first were served 
with a bountiful feast. Then the clerk 
of the parish, Mr. E. G. Leech, gave a sketch 
of the organization of the parish thirty years 
ago. Of the eighteen who first met for the 
purpose of forming a church nine are still 
with us, including three members of the 
original board of trustees, who after thirty 
years’ service are still active members of 
the board, there having been but four new 
men elected to the board in thirty years. 
The church has had in its history but three 
pastors, Rev. J. B. Harrison, five years; 
Rey. Edwin S. Elder, fourteen years; Rev. 
H. C. McDougall, eleven years. No pastor 
as yet has left the parish to seek another 
pastorate. The church has been steadily 
prosperous, and to-day is in fine condition. 
Miss Mary A. Proctor gave an interesting 
account of the organization of the Women’s 
Alliance which has been, during the entire 
history of the church, a strong and effective 
force in the good work of the parish. After 
the historical part of the occasion three 
strong and helpful addresses were given 
by Rev. H. H. Mott of Nashua; Mr. Geo. 
H. Ellis, publisher of the Christian Register; 
and Rey. Edward Cummings of the South 
Congregational Church, Boston. The occa- 
sion will long be remembered as a stimulat- 
ing and uplifting factor in the life of this 
vigorous church, which has been, during 
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all its history, a strong and vital force in the 
community which it serves. 


KENNEBUNK, Mer.—First Congregational 
Parish: The ancient meeting-house in 
Kennebunk, with its quaint interior and 
Square pews, welcomed with wide open doors 
the large congregation which assembled last 
Thursday to participate in the installation 
of the Rev. Daniel M. Wilson as minister of 
the parish, The bright sunshine of a sur- 
passing December day, the flowers and plants, 
the large choir, and the prevailing spirit all 
contributed to the uplift of the occasion. 


Deaths. 


Wines the summer residence of his son in 
Willard GEWasktigicds’ 2 or ea 

Born in Westminster, Vt., May 14, 1822, educated at 
Walpole Academy. Aftera few years’ business experience 
as steward on the Hudson River steamer Niagara, his 
energy and courtesy brought him invitation to Washing- 
ton to take charge of the City Hotel. Going thither in 
1847, he soon purchased the hotel, enlarged it, gave it his 
own name, and for many years was chief owner and 
manager. Here he welcomed Abraham Lincoln upon his 
first arrival in the city, and during the Civil War he made 
it notable as the popular resort for army officers and 
visitors, thus bringing him into personal acquaintance 
with many distinguished people. Never seeking or 
h Iding public office, for sixty years he was one of the 
most active citizens in various enterprises of banks, 
insurance, and railway companies, as well as in building 
for rental many pleasant homes and notable business 
blocks. Successfulin business and accumulating fortune, 
hostile criticism never questioned his honor. In 
November, 1835, he married Sarah Bradley Kellogg, an 
early companion, and for fifty-four years the loving 
devotion between them and the son who survives them 
was arare lesson‘of mutual family fidelity. Their elegant 
private home became one of the centres of gracious 
hospitality. Through life he remained especially fond 
of friends and traditions of his native State of Vermont. 

Mrs. Willard, as a life-long, loyal Unitarian, early drew 
her husband from the Episcopal Church to her side, and 
for half a century;they were the Unitarian Church’s 
faithful attendants and supporters. By growth of the 
city toward the north-west, the small church, once near 
the fashionable centre, was being left behind like a 
stranded ship, Our ablest preachers could not resist the 
tide, and our cause was failing. As a missionary 
enterprise the American Unitarian Association, in 1876, 
assumed the responsibility of erecting a larger church in 
a better location. In response to its appeal the denom- 
ination contributed $25,000,added to which came $10,000 
from the Winn Fund. As chairman of the church trustees 
and building committee, Mr, Willard succeeded in selling 
to the city government the old church property for $20,000, 
and in gathering subscriptions, of which his own was the 
largest, so that the denominational gift was duplicated 
and the new church erected. In January, 1887, dedicated 
without debt, the outcome was a successful revival of our 
cause, which has ever since been gaining with the city’s 
growth. The congregation had grown small, feeble, and 
discouraged. Without Mr, Willard’s masterful energy 
and resolute push the church would not at that time have 
been built. To his name and memory is due from All 
Souls’ Church and the denomination a lasting debt of 
grateful honor. 

Happy was the ending, within a month following his 
wife, survived by a devoted son, with wife and three young 
children, passing away peacefully, and laid at rest amid 
the scenes of his childhood, attended to the last by loving 
family and friends. Peace to his ashes. 


Miss Emily B. Howe died at the home of her brother, 
George A. Howe, Marlborough, Dec. 9, 1909, her death 
following that of her brother by about a month. Both 
were stanch supporters of the local Unitarian Church 
and of every good cause. Miss Howe will be especially 
missed by a large circle of friends in the Worcester Con- 
ference, in which she was always interested. Her quie, 
dignity of character, her loyalty, her readiness to face 
every duty as it came, made her everywhere looked up to 
and respected. At the same time her cheerfulness and 
sympathy made her liked even by the young. It is of 
such that the strength of the liberal faith is made. They 
leave behind a precious influence, without which we 
could not see the way clear. Mi. We eke 
eee 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Delegations were present from Portland, 
Saco, and other places, and many of the 
attendants of the other churches in the town 
united in the services. The sermon was de- 
livered by Dr. William H. Lyon of Brookline. 
His theme was the positive and practical 
aspects of Unitarian religion. The clear and 
direct way in which he presented it, the 
personal touch which he imparted to the few 
great principles which he outlined, held the 
congregation deeply interested. The other 
parts in the services were taken by the follow- 
ing-named persons: prayer of installation, 
by Rev. Dr. John C. Perkins of Portland; 
charge to the minister, by Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester of Salem; charge to the people, by 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis of Hopedale; right hand 
of fellowship, by Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill 
of Portland; address of welcome, by Rev. 
Charles Lemoine of Kennebunk, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney of Saco also assisted in 
the services. In the evening a reception was 
tendered the newly installed minister and his 
wife. This affair was largely attended, and 
was imade delightful by its sociability, by the 
orchestral music, the decorations and light 
refreshments. Before leaving Northfield 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson received signal marks 
of the regard in which they were held. Of 
a farewell reception tendered them the 
Northfield Press says, “‘The company as- 
sembled was not limited to the church of 
which Mr. Wilson has been pastor for the 
past six years, for during that time he and 
Mrs. Wilson have so firmly established them- 
selves in the hearts of all our citizens, regard- 
less of church affiliations, that it looked 
very much like a town affair.”” The Masonic 
Lodge of the town at a special meeting pre- 
sented Mr. Wilson with a fine large loving 
cup of sterling silver, and ‘The Fort- 
nightly,” a ladies’ literary organization, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Wilson a beautiful gold 
brooch inlaid with opals, as “the inception 
and formation of the Fortnightly were largely 
due to the interest and the enthusiasm of one 
woman, the present chairman of the literary 
committee, Mrs. Ella C. Wilson.”’ 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. William H. Fish: 
‘The work of the church has been moving on 
with earnestness and high endeavor. Ac- 
tivities of the various organizations were 
somewhat delayed in the autumn owing to 
the unfinished condition of the Parish 
House; but before the end of October the 
new rooms were finished, and thrown open 
for inspection at the first quarterly meeting. 
The new dining-room includes what was for- 
merly dining-room and kitchen. The walls 
are finished in yellow and the wood-work 
is of dark oak. In the rear isa new kitchen 
with modern equipment, and at the side 
are new dressing-rooms and cloak-rooms,— 
one with a cheerful fireplace, also fitted 
up as a committee-room. ‘This enlargement 
will enable the church activities to be carried 
on in a more effective manner. At this 
first Parish meeting was an appointment 
of standing committees, established for the 
purpose of carrying out the aims of our 
church covenant. These committees are 
as follows: (1) On Good Citizenship; 
(2) On International Peace; (3) On Tem- 
perance Reform; (4) On Interests of the 
Home; (5) On Neighborly Aid; (6) On 
Relations to the Unchurched; (7) On Parish 
Benevolences. It was also voted that these 
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committees accept the last, meet for the | 


discussion of these interests, and hold one 
public meeting a year. On December 2 and 
3, the ladies of the Alliance gave a bazaar, 
in connection with which, on the first evening, 
Prof. F. A. Christie gave a reading from Mae- 
terlinck and Sudermann. On the second 
evening the attraction was a turkey supper. 
The keen enjoyment which the reading 
afforded, together with the pleasant social 
intercourse which the other features of the 
bazaar made possible, meant quite as much 
as the two hundred dollars which the under- 
taking netted. At the morning service on 
December 12, nine young men, mostly from 
the Theological School,—one from Allegheny 
College,—were admitted to church membere 
ship. The sermon on ‘‘Salvation by Char- 
acter” was an inspiration to all present. 
Throughout all these gatherings has been 
a current of sadness, too deep to escape 
consciousness. The beloved minister and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Fish, are to leave. 


The parting is inevitable owing to climatic. 


conditions unfavorable to Mr. Fish’s health. 
The hope that he may regain his strength 
under other conditions is the one support 
of courage in this great loss. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fish have been to the life of the church, 
the Theological School, the entire com- 
munity, what few men and women can be 
in the life to which they have been called. 
In the church, they have been an inspiration 
and support. Every organization has looked 
to them for advice and help, while every in- 
dividual has found in each a warm, personal 
friend. In losing them, the school loses 
two deeply loved and highly valued mem- 
bers; and the expressions of deep regret 
throughout the city attest to the estimation 
in which they are held as participants in 
every effort for the higher life of the com- 
munity. 


READING, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rev. Marion Franklin Ham: The instal- 
lation service, installing Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham, occurred Tuesday evening, 
November 30. The service began with 
Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Processional,’”’ rendered by 
the organist. The invocation was offered 
by Rev. Henry C. De Long. The Script- 
ure lesson was read by Rev. Frank S. Hunne- 
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well, pastor of the Congregational Church 
of Reading. ‘The installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and 
was a convincing argument in support of 
the church as the institution best qualified 
to keep alive the idealsof men. The speaker 
gave a striking definition of the two meanings 
of the church, as ‘‘the turning of sight into 
insight, not only to see things, but to see 
what they stand for.’’ Rev. Howard N. 
Brown offered the prayer of installation, 
The installation hymn was written for the 
occasion by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. The 
address to the minister was given by Rev. 
Christopher ‘R. Eliot, who pointed out 
the trials and besetments and opportunities 
of the ministry. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., who spoke in felicitous 
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rancid. Comes in a 
handy oiler that can 
be closed with its 
ownspout. Sold 
everywhere. 


Standard Oil 


Company 
(Incorporated) 


_— 
= 

Sv! 

Al 
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Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

a a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

ind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


Po 
needs—heavy machines for business, light 


Hartford Conn. 


a 
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vein of the need of Western missionary 
methods in Massachusetts. The address 
to’ the congregation was made by Rev. 
William H. Parker of Dedham, the retir- 
ing minister of the Reading church. The 
service was helpful and impressive through- 
out, and a large congregation, composed of 
people from all the churches, remained 
after the service to welcome the new pastor 
to Reading. Mr. and Mrs. Ham are 
pleasantly settled near the church, and Mr. 
Ham has entered actively into the duties of 
his parish. The church is in good working 
condition, all branches of the work are 
active, the Sunday-school is prosperous, 
and the congregation is looking forward to 
a year of substantial achievement. 


SaLem, Onto.—Unity Church, Rev. A. Ir- 
vine Innes: Active postal mission work pre- 
ceded and accompanied the fall opening, and 
the Paragraph Pulpit has been published daily 
in the leading local newspaper. ‘The church 
has this season been fortunate in visitors. 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was a welcome 
visitor at a meeting of Unity Circle (Alliance) 
on October 2; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, gave an earnest and helpful address 
on ‘‘What our Church is doing and what it 
ought to do,’’ on November 4; and Rey. 
C. W. Heizer, of Ithaca, N.Y., traced the 

-growth of Unitarian thought and related 
interesting reminiscences, on December 8. 
A somewhat remarkable event was an in- 

. vitation to the minister to address the local 
branch of the Socialist party. This he did 
on November 7, speaking on ‘‘Religion and 
Social Justice,’’ showing how great was the 
church movement for social justice in 
America and Britain, and urging the So- 
cialists to abandon their attitude of aloof- 
ness from the churches and lend a hand. 
The Literary Society is studying Shake- 
speare. On December 11 the ladies of the 
Circle (Alliance) held a fair, representing 
three months’ work, and the sales were so 
satisfactory as to amount to more than suffi- 
cient to put the balance in the church ac- 
counts on the right side. 


Sanpwicu, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Harold L. Pickett: Since the ordina- 
tion and installation of the new pastor in 
June half a year has now passed by, and good 
progress has been made in all phases of the 
church’s activity. During the summer 
months the attendance was large and en- 
couraging. Now that many have gone 
away to the cities for the winter the congre- 
gation is somewhat smaller, but interest 
is unabated. At the annual fair the Alli- 
ance cleared about three hundred dollars. 
The church building has been repainted 
this fall, and is now inviting and beautiful, 
both within and without. On December 
12 the minister exchanged pulpits with 
the Trinitarian Congregational minister,— 
an event without precedent in the entire 
ninety-eight years that have passed since 
the separation of the two bodies in 1811. 
This exchange of ministerial courtesies took 
place in view of the joint meeting which was 
held in Hingham on the 14th by the ministers 
of the Unitarian and Trinitarian Congre- 

__ churches of the Old Colony and 
precincts. The Monday even- 
ing meetings of the Unity Club are a special 
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We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


feature of the winter months. The club 
draws no sectarian lines, and has the in- 
terested support of the entire village com- 
munity both as to the make-up of its regu- | 
lar literary programme and as to attehd- 
ance. ‘The old First Parish church in Sand- 
wich is markedly on the rising tide of effi- 
cient spiritual influence and social service. 


in a social way of all the parish. Some 
additional interests have taken place in the 
form of a monthly vesper service and a 
Men’s Club. Already two vesp2r services 
have been held, and with most excellent 
results. The Men’s Club seems to have filled 
a decided want already. Interesting meet- 
ings have been held and are planned for. 
The membership is nearing the 70 mark. 


YarmoutH, Mr.—Central Parish, Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels: During the autumn 
season, and so far in the winter, this parish 
has been active and earnest in all its en- 
deavors. The Sunday interests of morning 
service, Sunday-school, and Young People’s 
Religious Union are steadily growing in 
influence and favor. The Ladies’ Circle has | 
recently doubled its membership. The | 
annual fair just held was not only a success | 
financially, but furnished an excellent occa- | 
sion for a full and general coming together | 


A special feature of this club is the junior 
wing, carrying on additional interests under 
lits own management. The young ladies’ and 
| girls’ church interests are provided for by 
|the Lend-a-Hand Club and the King’s 


Daughters. The Young People’s Religious 
| Union has recently distributed many Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Tracts and 
| copies of The Church of the Modern Spirit. 
|A table of American Unitarian Association 
| publications are now on sale in the vestry, 
| and it is hoped that a large sale will be made. 


1404 
Pleasantries, 


Mother (looking over her boy’s shoulder): 
“Your spelling is perfectly terrible.” Lit- 
tle son: “This isn’t a spellin’ lesson. It’sa 
composition.’’—Street and Smith's Good News. 


“TI see a college professor claims that 
Chaucer will outlive Shakespeare.” ‘Well, 
of all the ignorance! Both of them fellers 
have been dead for three hundred years.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“J have written a book that everybody 
ought to read,’ said the author. “I’m 
afraid it won’t do,’’ answered the publisher. 
“What the public seem to want now is a 
book nobody ought to read.”’—Washington 
State 


The colleagues of a prominent English 
jurist gave him-a dinner in recognition of 
his transfer from‘the Chancery Court to the 
Admiralty Court. He closed his speech of 
thanks with the lines of Tennyson, 


“May there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.”’ 


From a boy’s composition on Hens: 
“Hens is very useful to lay eggs for plum 
pudding. 
pudding once that it set him into the collery. 
Hens has got wings and can fly when they 
are scart. I cut my Uncle Williams’ hen’s 
neck off with a hatchet and it scart her to 
death.” 


®& Mary, aged fourteen, was found one day 
by an older sister, sobbing and crying. 
“‘What is the matter?” she asked, with great 
concern. ‘‘Three boys have asked me to 
go to the dance to-night,” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘‘Well, my dear child, certainly that 
is not such a terrible misfortune.”’ ‘‘Yes, 
but I told the first one I would go with him, 
and the last one was a long-panter!’’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


“A horrible typographical error,’ said 
Clyde Fitch, ‘‘appeared in the Crestville 
Chronicle of Tennessee. The editor wrote 
at the head of the editorial page: ‘Poultry 
taken in exchange for subscriptions and 
advertising.’ And in the paper the note 
appeared as ‘Poetry taken in exchange.’ 
The only person that profited by this error 
was the office boy. He for the next fort- 
night sold.a quarter’s worth of paper from 
the waste-basket every day.” 


A little boy visiting some friends was 
compelled by a storm to stay the night. 
There were girls in the house, but no boys; 
so the sleepy little guest, instead of going 
to bed in his manly pajamas, had to wear a 
girl’s “‘nighty.”” He was too tired to take 
much notice of it; but in the morning, 
when he found himself attired with lace and 
ribbons, he cried out bitterly: “I’ll never 
stay here any more to sleep in girl’s clothes. 
If I ever do stay here, I’ll sleep raw!”’ 


When Senator Vance was running for 
Congress, he called on an old negro, who had 
in early life served the Vance family. Asked 
after his health, the negro replied, “Mighty 
po’ly in this worl’, but it’s all right over 


yander.” ‘‘Do you believe in the doctrine 
of election?”’ asked Vance with great so- 
lemnity? “It’s the doctrine of the Bible,” 


answered the old man. ‘‘Uncle Ephraim, 
do you think I’ve been elected?” asked 
Vance again. “Massa Zeb, I’d a leetle ruther 
you wouldn’t draw that question. I’m too 
near de grabe to tell a lie, but de fac’ am, 
I neber yet knowed nor hear tell of no man 
bein’ elected what wan’t a candidate.” 


Skinny Bates eat so much plum: 
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Educational. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


PIPE DREAMS 


A Book of Verse 
By A. VAGRANT 


OEMS of childhood, the farm, field 
and forest, and the running streams. 
Simple and appealing in their natural- 
ness. A book to be read by the firelight’s 
glow on long winter evenings—will be 
laid aside with mingled smile and sigh 
for the misty memories of golden days 
agone that it will conjure up. 


PRICE (Pescpaia) 75 CENTS PER COPY 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


{BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS - 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant.. Individual instruction. Be 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 

FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes ; 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 


F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. ; 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


“‘JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
27a Congress Street, Boston 


